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VoL. XXXIX, 2. WHOLE No. 154. 


I—SYNCRETISM IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
DATIVE. 


[ConcLupep From A, J. P. XXXIX 26.] 


IV. A particularly important branch of the dative of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage is that dative which was called by 
Havers, Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax der idg. Sprachen, 
Strassburg, 1911, Dativus sympatheticus, for which a possessive 
genitive can be substituted. A very large proportion of these 
datives go back to the primitive dative, i.e. are merely the 
secondary objects of verbs,? and were intelligible even when 
the dative was not formally characterized. Cf. e. g. Skt. RV. 
I. 118. 7 kdnvayapiriptaya céksuh praty adhattam ‘for the 
blinded Kanva you put in his eyes again’, Av. Yt. 10. 87 
ahmai frascindayeiti nmanam ‘for him he destroys (his) 
house’, Gr. Z 51 7@ 8 dpa Gupov évi ornbecow érebe ‘ for him he 
persuaded (his) mind in (his) breast’, x 440 7@ of drotpungas 
Kepadnv ... Kal mn@ wep oyxedov ‘with this cutting off 
for him (his) head, even though he was a very close relative’, 
Lat. Plaut. Most. 1. 3.62 ut veneficae illi fauces prehendam 
‘that I might seize for that sorceress (her) throat’ i. e. ‘seize 
her by the throat’, ib. 111 linteum cape atque exterge tibi 
manus ‘take a towel and wipe for yourself (your) hands 
Goth. Joh. 11. 37 sa izei uslauk augéna pamma blindin ‘he who 
opened (his) eyes for the blind man’, O. H. G. Ot. 4. 11. 50 


* Sometimes also in closer connection with the verb. Thus the ex- 
amples of the dative with verbs meaning ‘to take away, deprive’ (p. 
16) could be considered as belonging to this type. 
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thaz ein andremo fuazi wasge gerno ‘that one gladly wash the 
feet for (of) the other’, Lith. Jurk. 12 ta princései ir kédeli 
suldstei = Germ. ‘du hast der Prinzessin auch den Rock be- 
gossen’, ib. 16 jey kas tim smakui gélwg nikert ‘if any one 
cuts off the head for this dragon (this dragon’s head)’. 

V. The Ethical Dative. The remoter interest in a statement 
of which this use of the dative is indicative may also be sug- 
gested in an uninflected form when put alongside of a primary 
object, as is shown by Fielding’s “ they drank me two bottles.” 
Consequently the following examples of the ethical dative 
with a direct object belong to the most primitive strata of the 
uses of the dative: Av. Y. 45. 5 ydi mdi ahmai* saraosam dgn 
‘those who give him their obedience (lit. for me)’, Yt. 17. 59 
imat mé stavistam Syao8nam masya varazinti ‘ das ist mir die 
grobste Tat, welche Menschen veriiben’, Gr. Ar. Nub. 111 7 
got paOnooua; ‘what shall I learn for you?’, Dem. 18. 178 
TovTw pot mpoccxere Tov vowv ‘ closely give your attention to 
this for me’, Lat. Hor. Ep. 1. 3. 15 quid mihi Celsus agit? 
‘what is Celsus doing, I pray?’ (lit. ‘for me’), Cic. Cat. 2. 5 
10 qui mihi accubantes in conviviis ... eructant sermonibus 
suis caedem ‘who (lit. for me) while they are reclining at 
their banquets, belch forth murder in their talk’, O. H. G. 
Wess. Pr. der dir rihtet alla die er kiscuof ‘who judges (for 
you) all whom he created ’, ib. die, die dir der almahtige got 
... ladite zi demo éuuigen libe ‘those whom the almighty God 
called (for you) to eternal life’, Lith. Jurk. 23 kas ma’ nunész 
‘ewa pétus? ‘who will take for me father’s dinner?’ 

VI. The Dative of the Person Judging, sometimes called 
“dative of relation.” Usually, however, this occurs with in- 
transitive verbs, so that it looks as though the full develop- 
ment of this construction must be placed after the time when 
the dative case received its ending. Nevertheless the first 
beginnings of the same can also be traced to the primitive un- 
inflected dative of the secondary object; for a few passages 
do occur in which such a dative is used together with a direct 
object. So in Greek, Aesch. Pr. 12 pév évrodAn Avs 


* The use of two datives with an accusative object is a type that also 
no doubt goes back to the primitive uninflected dative; for the context 
will make clear the difference between the more closely and the more 
loosely connected datives just as well as between either of these and 


the accusative. 
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tédos xovdév éurodav ‘for you two (i. e. as far as you are 
concerned) the command of Zeus has fulfilment, and there is 
no hindrance any longer’. From the Latin cf. Plaut. Tr. 3. 3. 
II me... te in crimen populo ponat ‘lest it bring you into 
censure for the people’ (i. e. in the eyes of the people). 

VII. All of the datives of interest so far quoted were 
personal datives. For the dative of the person judging and 
the ethical dative it could of course not be otherwise, and as 
far as the dative of advantage and disadvantage is concerned, 
the relation expressed would in the nature of the case be a 
personal one, at least usually, if not always, not only for the 
same reason that a dative of the indirect object would usually, 
though by no means necessarily, be a personal dative (p. 13, 
21 f.), but also because the notion of advantage in its truest sense 
implies a personal object. Nevertheless, some instances can be 
found which can be brought under the category and are names 
of things. Usually this is because persons are somehow 
associated with the thing, either because the word denoting a 
thing is used figuratively, or because the advantage will be for 
the persons associated with the thing. Such cases are B 186 
o@ oixw Sapov moridéypevos ‘receiving a gift for your house’, 
where the gift is for the advantage of the master of the 
house,? and Thuc. I. 11 70 yap pupa orpatorédw av éreryi- 
oavto ‘for else they would not have built the wall for their 
camp’, where the advantage of those who used the camp is in 
the background. Equally clear is Lat. privata odia publicis 
utilitatibus remittere ‘to give up one’s private enmity for the 
sake of the public welfare’ (Tac.), and Umbr. tote lioueine 
‘for the Iguvinian state’ in the example quoted on p. 25. The 
Latin example, however, shows how close such a dative may 
be to a dative of purpose, and it is merely a matter of nomen- 
clature to which category we assign it. The difference, in fact, 
is one which is due to the context only, and not one inherent 
in the case meaning. 


3. The Dative of Purpose. 


Sometimes the dative of purpose is a concrete idea, and 
then, as has been pointed out, it is almost undistinguishable 
from the dative of advantage. It is called a dative of purpose 


1So Brugmann, Gr. Gr *. 400. 
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when the context makes it clear that there is the purpose of 
producing, procuring, etc., the object designated by the noun 
in the dative. Soe. g. among examples in which the dative 
is used with a primary object: Skt. RV. 5. 41. 17 iti cin nu 
praj yai pacumdtyai dévaso vanate martyo vah ‘thus mortals, 
ye gods, implore you for (i. e. to get) offspring rich in cattle’, 
AB. 4. 32. 7 angiraso vai svargaya lokdya satiram dsata ‘the 
Angirasas held a sacrifice for heaven’ i. e. ‘to get to heaven’, 
MS. 2. 1. 5 (6. 20) ¢vet@ ga ajyaya duhanti ‘they milk the 
white cows for butter’ i. e. ‘to get butter’, Gi. A 486 ddpa 
iruv didpw ‘that he might bend the felloe for 
Ui. e. to make) a beautiful chariot’, Lat. Caes. B. G. 7. 16 
locum castris deligit ‘he selects a site for a camp’, Verg. 
Aen. 3. 109 optavitque locum regno ‘and chose a place for a 
kingdom’, Liv. 1. 12. 4 hic in Palatio prima urbi fundamenta 
ieci ‘here on the Palatine hill I laid the first foundations for 
a city’. 

More frequently the dative of purpose is an abstract noun, and 
avery large proportion of these are used together with primary 
objects either of the person or thing, and therefore represent 
a type that goes back to the primitive uninflected dative. The 
notion of purpose is here a mere variety of the suggestions 
brought in by the other secondary objects. When an abstract 
noun is used after a verb together with a concrete noun of the 
person or thing, it is evident that the abstraction cannot in 
any* real sense be affected by the verb like a concrete idea, 
since it has no real existence apart from the concrete ideas 
with which it is connected, and consequently in such a combi- 
nation the abstract word will be felt as a kind of secondary or 
indirect object, and suggest a relation which we describe by 
saying that the dative designates the intention of attaining a 
purpose. We can still say in English “send help” as well as 
“send an army,” but the primitive language could combine 
the two as though: “send army help,’* in which case the 


Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2”. 559. 

* Though the dative of purpose is not recognized for the Greek, it is 
evident that the example here given does not in any way differ from 
concrete datives of purpose of the other languages. [Cf. Meisterh.,* 
p. 209, §§ 25-27.—C. W. E. M.] 

* So Schmalz, op. cit. 377. 

* Such a collocation, however, would be unambiguous only as long as 
‘help’ is strictly abstract. Just as soon as it may mean bodies of 
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latter would be the relatively less affected object and be in- 
direct, i. e. would be ‘to help’, and would suggest the notion of 
purpose. 

Though the large category of infinitives of purpose would 
historically belong to this category, I confine the examples to 
living abstract nouns: Skt. RV. 5. 51. 12 svastdye vaytim tipa 
bravamahai ‘we will call upon Vayu for welfare’, CB. I. 2. 
3. 1 agnim hotraya pravrnata ‘ they elected Agni for the priest- 
hood’, RV. 6. 63. 5 ddhi criyé duhit& siryasya rdtham tas- 
thau ‘the daughter of the sun mounts the chariot for beauty’ 
i.e. ‘so that it is beautiful’, Av. Y. 9. 27 amdica @wd vara- 
Grayndica mavoya upamruye tanuye ‘for power and victory I 
pray (to) thee for my person’, Y. 46. 10 ygs¢@ haxSdi x5ma- 
vatgm vahmdi & ‘whom I will urge on to your worship’, 
Yt. 10. 26 yd daighaom uparadi amai dadsditi ‘who helps 
the land to superior strength’, Lat. Cato granaiui videto 
ut satis viciae seras ‘see to it that you sow enough vetch 
for (the purpose of) gathering in the grains’, Caes. B. C. 
I. 52 tertiam aciem .. . nostris subsidio* misit ‘he sent 
the third line as a relief to our men’, Tac. An. 16. 4 ea quem 
indutui gerebat veste ‘that dress which he had for putting on’, 
O. Blg. polozils ny jesi sméchu voséms Clovékoms 2 ‘ you have 
made us for ridicule (i. e. an object of ridicule) for every- 
body ’, otedati dostere braku ‘to give the daughter in mar- 
riage’. 

It thus appears that the primitive dative of the secondary 
object has a very wide.field indeed compared to what would 
be the “ Grundbedeutung ” if we assume a purely localistic 
origin. Wherever mere collocation of two substantives de- 
pending on one and the same verb causes one to appear as less 
intimately affected by the verb than the other, there we have 
a primitive dative in the former. Thus the main body of the 
datives of the indirect object with transitive verbs, a con- 


troops or supplies for the purpose of helping, it will become the direct 
object, and the whole will mean ‘send help to the army’. 

* This point was emphasized by Hopkins, JAOS. 28. 406, and Bennett, 
Synt. of Early Lat. 103, as of importance in judging the validity of the 
statement that the dative is a personal case. 

* The use of two different datives with a direct object is just as easy 
even in an uninflected state of language when one is a dative of pur- 
pose as in case of a collocation like that referred to p. 118 n. 
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siderable part of those with intransitive verbs, namely when 
these take an internal object, a large proportion of datives in 
looser relations to the verb, particularly of the dative of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, but also of the ethical dative and 
dative of the person judging, and finally, a large part of the 
datives of purpose can all be traced to this uninflected “ Ur- 
dativ.” It only required the development of a special form 
which would distinguish it from the direct object, and would 
no longer make its existence dependent on the coexistence of 
a primary object, and we can see how all of the other listori- 
cal uses of the dative could easily have developed from this 
large nucleus. 


II. Tae LocatIvAL DATIVE OF THE SINGULAR. 


This special form, as far as the dative singular is concerned, 
must have been originally a case not differing in meaning 
from the locative singular, since the dative suffix -aj is merely 
the strong form of the locative -i. Now the locative case 
often appears to designate the goal or limit of motion or its 
direction,! not indeed because these notions were attached to 
the locative case itself, but because the situation will often 
suggest these ideas even when the case denotes mere place 
with no reference to motion.*, That is why the locative with 
verbs implying motion may so frequently be used where we 
should expect an accusative of limit. Cf. e. g. Skt. RV. 1. 77. 
I yO martyesu...it krndti devan ‘who brings the gods to 
men (loc.)’, Gr. v 363 pev avrpov . . . 
‘but let us put the treasures im acorner of the cave’, Lat. 
Val. Fl. 4. 378 saxo posuit latus. In the same way the old 
local -aj forms must have been sometimes synonymous with 
expressions denoting direction or limit of motion, and when 
such a case-form, as in the examples quoted from the real 
locative, was used together with an object, it competed with 
the primitive uninflected dative of the secondary object, which, 
as we have seen above, could also often suggest the notion of 
the direction or goal of motion. Starting from this rather 
large common sphere of usage, the form in -ai, preferred 
because the clearer, extended its sphere so as to include all of 


1Cf. Delbrueck, Ai. Syntax 121 f., for the Skt. 
*So Brugmann, op. cit. 515 A. 
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the functions of the primitive uninflected dative, and finally 
took its place. The I. E. dative thus at a very early date had 
gone through exactly the same process as the dative of the - 
Romance languages, in most of which the accusative with ad,? 
purely local in origin, took the place of the Latin dative in all 
its uses. 

The sphere of usage which was common to the primitive 
dative and the locatival dative singular would, of course, be 
conceived as being more or less wide according to the local- 
istic predilections of the person judging. I have already re- 
ferred to the fact that it is logically possible to bring in 
localistic notions everywhere where the passage concerns 
objects of sense, and in a large number of others from the 
figurative point of view. The real question is whether there 
is any probability that such expressions were conceived locally, 
and, if possible, whether other indisputably localistic forms of 
expression like the locative case? or a prepositional phrase 
are actually competing with the dative. Even here, however, 
caution is in order. When Gustafsson, op. cit. 64, concludes 
that because in Latin one could say subsidio mihi venit or ad 
subsidium mihi venit, the ‘dative of purpose’ of the former is 
to be taken locally, he is shooting far beside the mark, and 
forgets that prepositional phrases begin to lose their local 
meaning and become extended to all sorts of figurative uses 
at a very early time. But however wide or narrow we may 
draw the line for the use of this local case, it is the same 
principle, and enough is left to make probable the supposition 
that syncretism resulted from this common sphere. 

With no attempt to demarcate its bounds closely, this common 
territory would seem to me approximately to consist of the 
following categories, in all of which, of course, the dative 
must be accompanied by a primary object: the dative singular 
after verbs meaning to write, show, stretch out, raise, bring, 
carry, send, throw, hurl’ (p. 18 ff.), occasionally those meaning 
‘to give, offer, sell, lend, owe’ (p. 14 ff.), and very rarely no 


*The process, in fact, was almost completed in the Vulgar Latin 
stage: cf. Grandgent, Intr. to Vulg. Lat., p. 44 f. 

* The competition of the Accusative of Limit with the Dative is par- 
ticularly emphasized by Professor Hopkins in his article “The Vedic 
Dative Reconsidered,” TAPA. 37. 87 ff., repeatedly referred to above. 
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doubt even those meaning ‘ to say, command, promise, prophesy, 
answer, to complain of, sing’ (p. 17f.). However, in the last 
group the local notion could only have been figurative, and 
therefore exceptional.. Then again some cases of the “ dativus 
sympatheticus”’ can be conceived locally, e. g. Skt. kénvaya 
caksuh praty adhattam either ‘for Kanva’ or ‘on Kanva you 
put in the (his) eyes again’. On the other hand, the dative 
of advantage or disadvantage in most of its forms, the ethical 
dative and dative of the person judging, and the dative of 
purpose cannot ordinarily be brought into the category of 
local datives without violence, even though sporadic instances 
might occur in which we could allow its possibility, e. g. for 
the dative of purpose of concretes Lat. prima urbi fundamenia 
ieci, or of abstracts Skt. RV. 6. 45. 7 sdkhayam... gam nd 
dohdse nuve ‘I call the friend like a cow to the milking’ or 
‘for milking’. 

On the other hand, this locatival dative singular could be 
used in many instances where the primitive dative would be 
impossible. Here we must leave out of account the strictly 
locatival uses which are not found in any datives: We can 
argue that if the dative singular was merely an ablaut-variant 
of the locative, there should also be no difference of meaning, 
but as a matter of fact the local uses of the dative are all of 
the directive or possibly terminative kind, so that a differen- 
tiation must have taken place.1_ Whether this occurred before 
or after the form in -aj came in contact with the primitive 
dative, the result remains the same. If the latter, the primitive 
dative, which could in certain environments suggest a local 
idea of the directive or terminative kind only, but not of place 
where, in turn influenced the sphere of usage of the form in 
-ai at the very beginning. The uses of this locatival dative 
singular which it brought in to the later dative are therefore 


I am inclined to believe that the use of the dative adverb Gr. xa- 
pal Lat. humi in the meaning ‘on the ground’ (Brugmann, op. cit. 703 
quotes Homeric rév ad xauai éfevdpitev ‘he killed him upon the ground’ 
and from Cicero nthil interest, humine an sublime putescat) instead of 
‘toward the ground’ is a petrified remnant from the time before syn- 
cretism with the primitive case of the secondary object, rather than 
that it was due to subsequent influence of similar locative forms, as 
Brugmann, loc. cit. 
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those directive and terminative uses of the same which can not 
be traced to the primitive dative of the secondary object. 

In the first place, even though the primitive dative could 
sometimes be non-personal and even be a place name (p. 22 f.), 
yet the fact that the notion of direction thus suggested would 
be much clearer in an inflected dative, suggests the conclusion 
that the development of the construction came from the form 
in -ai, which is therefore responsible for the majority, though 
not all, of the constructions like Skt. RV. 10. 9. 3 ydsya ksdyaya 
jinvatha @po jandyatha ca nah ‘to whose house, O waters, ye 
hurry (us) and cause us to come’, Gr. A 3 Wuyas Ard mpolavev 
‘sent the souls to Hades’ (unless the latter is still conceived 
as the god rather than the place),? Pind. I. 6. 41 6 & dvareivacs 
ovpav@ xeipas ‘but he stretching out toward heaven his hands’, 
Lat. Verg. Aen. 12. 130 defigunt telluri hastas ‘fix the spears 
into the ground’, ib. 5. 233 palmas ponto tendens ‘stretching 
his hands toward the sea’, ib. 2. 553 Jateri...abdidit ensem 
‘buried (his) sword in (his) side’, Val. Fl. 5. 9 robora por- 
tant arae ‘carry wood to the altar’, Serb. vode njega* dvoru 
bijelome ‘lead him to the white house’. 

Secondly, the fact that this case was by its ending differen- 
tiated from the direct object, allowed the use of such combina- 
tions as ‘send one to death’ instead of the simpler and more 
obvious ‘send death to one’, which alone was possible for the 
uninflected dative. Soe. g. Skt. RV. 8. 22. 7 trksim ... mahé 
ksatraya jinvathah ‘urged Trkshi to great power’, ib. 8. 43. 19 
agnim ..:admasddyaya hinvire ‘urged Agni to commensality’, 
ib. 6. 44. 11 m@ jdsvane ... no rarithah ‘do not give us to 
misery’, ib. 1. 189. I dgne néya... rayé asma&n ‘ Agni, lead us 
toward wealth’, ib. 3. 8. 11 yém... pranin@ya mahaté saibha- 
gaya ‘whom it leads toward great bliss’, Lat. Plaut. Capt. 
3. 5. 34 te morti misero ‘shall have sent you to death’, id. 
Merc. 2. 4. 4 ibi me toxico morti dabo ‘there with poison I 
shall give myself unto death’, Verg. Aen. 12. 513 neci... iris 
uno congressu .. . mittit ‘sends to death three with one 


+A similar ambiguous case is Verg. Aen. 2. 398 multos Danaum de- 
mittimus Orco ‘we sent many of the Greeks to Orcus’ (or ‘the lower 
world’). 

* The Slavic genitive is used as direct object in place of the accusa- 
tive of words designating living beings. Cf. e. g. Leskien, Handb. d. 
ab. Spr. 61. However, this does not affect the nature of the dative. 
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assault’. In all of these passages the local force of the dative 
seems distinct enough even though figurative. 

More important, however, is the ability of this locatival da- 
tive to designate direction, or, eventually, goal of the motion, 
independently of the existence of a primary object, i. e. it can 
as well be used as the only object with intransitive and 
passive verbs or with transitive verbs used absolutely. The 
most clearly localistic of these uses, in fact of all uses of the 
dative, is the dative after verbs meaning ‘to come, go’, and 
the like, particularly those of words designating a place. So 
e. g. Skt. RV. 8. 44. 25 samudrayeva sindhavah . . . irate ‘rush 
as rivers toward the sea’, ib. 9. 9. 2 pré-pra ksdydya panyase... 
arsa ‘auf, strome zum berithmten Sitz’, cakatdyadbhipravrajati 
‘steps forward to the wagon’, Raghuv. 12. 7 vandya gaccha 
‘go into the forest’, Gr. Eur. Herc. Fur. 242 éredav 8’ cioxo- 
pucOaow rode? ‘when they will have been taken to the city’, 
Lat. Verg. Aen. 5. 451 it clamor caelo ‘clamor rises toward 
heaven’, id. Georg. 1. 401 nebulae ... campo recumbunt ‘ fogs 
settle upon the plain’, O. Eng. pé he heofonun dstdg ‘there- 
upon he ascended to heaven’, O. Blg. Sedesi domovi ‘ going to 
her home’, Serv. veé ti idi dvoru bijelomu ‘ but you go to the 
white farm’. The same category with personal datives e. g. 
Skt. RV. 1. 154. 3 praé visnave cusdm etu mdénma ‘forth unto 
Vishnu shall go the mighty song’, ib. 1. 39. 7 génta nundm no 
"vasa yatha pura... kdnvéya ‘come now to us with help as 
formerly to Kanva’, Av. Y. 49. I gaidi mdi ‘come to me’, Gr. 
T 121 "Ipus .... “EAévy. . . dyyeAos ‘Iris came to Helen as 
a messenger’, Lat. Enn. An. 450 undique conveniunt ... tela 
tribuno ‘from everywhere the missiles come upon the tribune ’, 


* According to Hopkins, op. cit. 119 f., such strictly terminative uses of 
the dative were developed from a vague directive force, which in turn 
was also the source of the interest notion. If the theory of the dative 
here presented is correct, we cannot distinguish between direction and 
goal of motion so accurately; for the original use of the local dative 
singular embraced these as well as other uses, while even the influence 
of the subsequent syncretism with the case of the indirect object did 
not rule out the terminative notion any more than the directive: in 
dare alicui aliquid there is no more reason to say that one thinks 
merely of the direction of the giving than to be certain that one is 
actually thinking of the limit of motion. 

*The passive is here synonymous with an active meaning ‘to go’. 
Cf. p. 133. 
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O. H. G. boton quement mine thir ‘my messengers will come 
to you’, O. Sax. grurios quaémun im ‘horror came (upon) 
him’, O. Eng. héo . . . 3ewdt hire hléfordum ‘she went to her 
lord’, O. Blg. bogovi prichodisi ‘you are coming to God’, 
Serv. idem ocu svojemu ‘I am going to my father’. When 
the dative is abstract the local idea is of course purely figura- 
tive, and may approach the notion of purpose: Skt. RV. 1. 
103. 4 upapraydn dasyuhdtydya ‘coming forward unto demon- 
slaying’, ib. 1. 61. 14 sadyé bhuvad virydya ‘immediately he 
came to power’, Av. V. 13. 8 urva parditi pardasndi arauhe 
‘the soul goes forth to the future life’, Lat. Verg. Aen. 2. 62 
occumbere morti ‘to meet death’. 

Of other intransitive verbs with the dative, those meaning 
‘to approach’ and ‘to meet’ seem most probably to owe their 
construction to the locatival dative: their dative is a dative 
of direction, and is almost identical with the dative after ‘to 
come’. Cf. Gr. 108 oxoréAw rerAnpévos ‘approaching the 
rock’, 2 438 wAjro xovi ‘he approached (i. e. sank to) the 
earth’, Plat. Symp. 195 B Gpotov dpoiw dei weAdfa ‘like always 
meets like’, Lat. Caes. B. G. 4. 10 ubi Oceano adpropinquavit 
‘where it (the Rhine) approaches the Ocean’. With personal 
dative e. g. Gr. Z 399 @ of Exar’ qvrnce ‘she thereupon met 
him’, Soph. Tr. 902 dvrq@n marpi ‘that he might meet 
his father’, Lat. Cic. Phil. 4. 4 illi poena, nobis libertas appro- 
pinquat, Goth. Marc. 5. 2 gamdtida* imma manna ‘a man met 
him’, O. Sax. Hel. 1701 it simbla mdtean skal erld gihwili- 
Romu sulik, sd he it ddrumu gedéd ‘it shall always befall each 
man as he does to others’, O. H. G. Ot. 3. 2. 3 fuar ingegin 
imo ‘went to meet him’. With an abstract dative e. g. mw 41 
6s tis atdpein weAdoy ‘ whoever come near to folly’ i. e. ‘who- 
ever be so foolish’. 

It is, however, quite possible that these datives of the last 
paragraph are not pure local datives, but are of composite 
origin. The fact that Gr. weAdf{w is sometimes transitive and 
then has a similar dative of the secondary object, e. g. o 482 


*The synonym sih néh-an takes a dative which is a secondary object, 
since the reflexive pronoun is as truly an object as any other. How- 
ever, there is the possibility that this reflexive verb took the placeof an 
original middle verb, but this would not affect the psychic attitude of 
the speaker. 
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rovs 8’ éréAacce . . . dvepos ‘the wind brought them (near) 
to Ithaca’, suggests that the dative after the intransitive verbs 
could have been patterned after those with the transitive 
verbs after the dative had once been characterized formally. 
Altogether probable is a similar origin of datives after verbs 
meaning ‘to incline toward, bend down to, to fall to one’s 
share, become one’s Own’, etc., although all of these and some 
others may be logically forced into the category of datives of 
direction, and may have been occasionally associated with 
other unquestionable local datives. 

On the other hand the locatival dative, in contrast to the 
uninflected primitive dative, could from the beginning be 
attached to substantives and adjectives of meaning kindred with 
that of the verbs which took the case as well as to the verbs 
themselves. We thus can refer to it not only indisputably 
local datives with substantives, as in Skt. RV. 10. gg. 8 
ksdyaya gatim viddén no asmé ‘he has found us a way toward 
home’ or Lat. Verg. Aen. 6. 126 facilis descensus Averno 
‘easy is the descent to Avernus’, but also the datives with 
substantives which are associated with verbs which could take 
the primitive case of the secondary object, if the same rela- 
tion can be viewed locally (p. 23). Soe. g. Av. Y. 27. 13 
varehaus dazda manarahd Syao%anangm arehaus mazddi ‘the 
bringer to Mazda of the works of life of the good disposi- 
tion’, Lat. Cic. Top. 5. 28 traditio alteri ‘a delivering up to 
another’, Umbr. Ila 8 tikamne Juvie ‘with a dedication to 
Jovius’. 

Under the same conditions as with substantives, adjectives 
which are associated with verbs should be able to take local 
datives, but since these are usually participles, i. e. are so inti- 
mately associated with the verb that they become a part of the 
verbal system, they call for no special comment, unless it be 
adjectives meaning ‘near’, the dative with which would be 
purely local if the same is true of the corresponding verbs 
meaning ‘to approach, meet’, etc. Cf. e. g. Gr. Soph. Ant. 
761 tAnola to vypdiw ‘near to the bride-groom’, Lat. Hor. S. 
I. 5. 45 proxima Campano ponti ... villula ‘a little villa 
closest to the Campanian bridge’. 

All in all the importance of the locatival dative singular 
consists not so much in the number of actual occurrences of 
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the dative which can with probability be traced to it—on the con- 
trary, the real local datives are quite rare, and of such a nature 
that they are not too far from uses that can be developed 
from the dative of the secondary object. Its real importance 
lies herein, that by giving the dative of the secondary object a 
formal distinction, the latter was no longer dependent on the 
coexistence of a primary object, so that it could be extended 
to constructions with intransitive verbs and substantives and 
adjectives. And as patterns for these extensions the locatival 
dative was itself occasionally construed in these ways, so as 
to make the same much easier also for non-local constructions. 
However, for the full development of these possibilities there 
was necessary a formally characterized dative plural as well 
as singular. 
III. Tae ABLATIVAL DaTIvE PLURAL. 


Our conception of the way in which syncretism took place 
between the uninflected dative of the secondary object in the 
plural and the dative-ablative in -bhjos, -bhos, and -mos, will 
depend on how we interpret these forms. If, like Professor 
Hopkins, op. cit. p. 119, we believe them to have been origi- 
nally place-designating forms which did not differentiate be- 
tween motion to and from and rest, then the dative-ablative 
plural was in one field of usage exactly parallel to the locatival 
dative singular, and its influence on the historical dative would 
be completely analogous, so that we should merely quote plural 
examples parallel to the singular ones of the last chapter to 
show how much the historical dative owes to it. However, to 
this point of view there are two objections. I have already 
referred to the fact that all of these endings end in -os, and 
that this makes it highly probable that these forms were made 
under the influence of the genitive-ablative singular, which 
did not have the function of either the dative or accusative. 
Furthermore, if the dative plural were indifferently local in 
origin, we should expect that it would show as many traces of 
real directive and terminative force as the dative singular. 
But Pischel, BB. 1. 113, remarks that all of the examples of 
datives with pure terminative meaning in Sanskrit are singu- 
lars, and a glance over the best Latin examples given by 
Landgraf, ALL. 8. 7off., reveals the fact that the local dative 
plural, while not unknown, is very much rarer than the singu- 
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lar in Latin also. This is much more easily explained by 
assuming that the dative plural was of ablatival origin and 
that consequently directive and terminative uses were at first 
foreign to it, than by the idea that there would be a tendency 
later to confine these uses to the singular. Accepting, how- 
ever, the theory that the dative-ablative plural was at first 
only an ablative, and took the place of the primitive dative by 
syncretism, it follows that we must seek as a starting-point a 
common sphere of usage for the dative and ablative plural, 
and this can only be the so-called dative of separation, i. e. the 
dative with verbs meaning ‘to take away, deprive’, etc., which, 
though a dative of the secondary object? in origin, suggested 
the notion of separation by the context, so that an ablative 
would have been equally in place. Aside from examples 
already mentioned, p. 16, the following might be quoted as 
occupying this common ground: Skt. RV. 1. 97. 1 dpa mah 
¢écucad aghdm ‘shining away guilt for us’, RV. 10. 48 2 
aham ddésyubhyah? pari nrmndm @ dade ‘I took away for (or 
from) the demons their manliness’, ib. 10. 39. 4 nis taugrydm 
tihathur adbhyah ‘ (aus) den Wassern habt ihr den Taugrya 
entzogen’, Av. V. 3. 39 aétdzit azibyd sparehaiti ‘auch diese 
(Siinden) nimmt sie (von) ihnen weg’, Y. 9. 28 gaurvaya hé 
pasave zdvara ‘nimm (von) seinen Fiissen die Kraft’, Gr. 
A 456 Aavaoiow deixéa Aovydv duvvov ‘ward off for the Greeks 
unseemly ruin’, Xen. Cyr. 4. 2. 10 péyav abrois pdBov amednda- 
xévat éd0xet ‘he seemed to have removed for them a great 
fright’, Lat. Cic. Cat. M. 71 vitam adulescentibus vis aufert 
‘violence deprives young men (of) life’, Sall. Cat. 12. 5 omnia 
sociis adimere ‘took everything (from) the allies’, Verg. Aen. 
8. 254 prospectum eripiens oculis ‘taking away the view for 
(or from) the eyes’, O. H. G. thaz sie mih in irretitin ‘that 
they might save me (from) them’, O. Sax. Hel. 5449 that hie 


1It is indifferent whether we call this secondary object a dative of 
the indirect object or of advantage and disadvantage. 

*This and the two following examples are usually considered abla- 
tives, but there is no way of deciding in the individual case, and it is in 
fact the very ambiguity of such forms that is so important from our 
point of view. That the ‘dative of separation’ is actually found in 
Skt. is shown not only by the first example, where nah cannot possibly 
be an ablative, but also by singular datives, which are always unam- 
biguous, e. g. RV. 2. 30. 2, according to Hopkins, op. cit. 113. 
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im skoldi thia giwald biniman ‘that he should take (from) 
them their power’, O. Eng. wrdpum sceal stefne minre forsto- 
len hreddan ‘ for (i. e. from) the enemy I shall take away by 
means of my voice what has been stolen’. 

Starting with this common sphere of usage, the original 
ablative plural became also the dative plural + by the same pro- 
cess of syncretism by which the locatival dative singular became 
the dative: the inflected form, as being the clearer, was substi- 
tuted everywhere for the old uninflected dative; and after the 
dative thus received an ending in the plural also, it could, like 
the singular, be used as well with intransitive verbs and sub- 
stantives and adjectives, since it was no longer dependent on 
the coexistence of the primary object of a verb. After the 
plural forms had thus received a sphere of usage somewhat 
like the singular in -ai, the natural result was that the two 
numbers in turn became associated with each other, so that 
there resulted complete identity of uses, in as far as these 
were not conditioned on number. Only after this stage was 
reached, can one with propriety speak of the uses of the dative. 


IV. Dative CONSTRUCTIONS OF COMPOSITE ORIGIN. 


It now remains only to indicate in the most general way 
how the remaining historic uses of the dative are derived 
from those already discussed by the working together of two 
forces: the force of analogy to either the non-localistic uses 
of the primitive dative of the secondary object, or (more 
rarely) the localistic uses, and the existence of inflectional 
endings of local origin. I adopt a classification parallel to the 
one used for the primitive dative. 


1. The Dative as Sole Object in Closer Connection with 
the Verb. 


I. With normally transitive verbs. I am not referring to 
the numerous instances in which a dative is the secondary object 
with either a genitive or infinitive or clause as primary object 
instead of an accusative, as e. g. Skt. agnir isém sakhyé dadatu 
nah ‘may Agni give us (of the) refreshments in friendship’, 
Lith. dik man péno ‘give me (some) milk’ with a genitive; 


* Cf, Brugmann, op. cit. 504 ff., for the syncretism of ablative and da- 
tive in Germanic, largely because of a similar common sphere of usage. 
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or Gr. B 6 . . . xéAevoe ‘ordered the heralds 
to summon’, Lat. Ter. Eun. 2. 2. 21 imperavi egomet mihi 
omnia adsentari ‘I have ordered myself to assent to every- 
thing’ with an infinitive; or verbs of saying and speaking 
with a substantive clause, e. g. Skt. RV. 7. 87. 4 uvaca me 
vérunah ‘Varuna declared to me’ (with words following), 
Lat. Plaut. As. 5. 2. 88 dicebam, pater, tibi ne matri consuleres 
male ‘I told you, father, that etc.’ In all such combinations 
the dative is as truly a secondary object as when used with an 
accusative, and just as little depended on inflectional endings 
for its interpretation. 

There are, however, cases where a transitive verb takes a 
dative with no coexisting direct object of any kind, either 
because it is suggested by the context or situation or because 
it is of such a general nature that no reference to it is needed. 
So e. g. Skt. RV. 9. 82. 4 ¢rnuhi brdvimi te ‘listen, I speak to 
thee’ (with no quotation), Osc. Herentatei Herukinai pruffed 
‘Veneri Erycinae posuit’ (i. e. the marble table on which the 
dedication was inscribed) ; also such phrases as Engl. to give 
to the poor or Germ. den Armen geben, den Gottern opfern, 
exactly like Gr. pé{ew Oe@ (e.g. B 400) after phrases like 
éxatopBas pélew Oe@ ‘to sacrifice hecatombs to the god’ (e. g. 
W 206). In these instances the habit of using the dative to 
whom, as contracted in the usual transitive uses of the verb, 
simply exerted its force when the object was omitted, unless 
indeed there was actually in the mind an unexpressed direct 
object, in which case the dative was still a dative of the secon- 
dary object. 

The same habit of using the dative of the indirect object 
with transitive verbs accounts for retaining the dative of the 
person when the construction becomes passive, e. g. Skt. RV 
3. 62.7 sustutir ... tubhyam casyate ‘ the song is sung to thee 
Gr. E 428 ob rou. . . 5é5orat wodeuqia Epya ‘to you deeds of war 
are not given’, Lat. Plaut. Am. prol. 138 ea dona quae illic 
Amphitruoni sunt data ‘those gifts which were there given to 
Amphitruo’. 

II. With normally intransitive verbs. Partially these arose 
in the samie way as the dative as sole obiect with passives and 
verbs normally transitive, i. e. those instances in which the dative 
was a secondary object along with a direct object or cognate 
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accusative acted as patterns for those in which there was no 
such primary object. Thus in Latin mihi ignoscas (Cic. Att. 
7.12.3) after mihi hoc ignoscas (ib. 1. 1. 4), Germ. vergieb 
uns after vergieb uns unsere Schuld, or Gr. 1@8e miotedw Adyw 
‘I trust this speech’ (Soph. El. 886) like Adyous 8’ ricrevoov 
rade ‘trust my words these things’ i. e.‘ herein’ (Eur. Hel. 710). 
Since many verbs considered intransitive may occasionally. 
take a cognate accusative, the field of the influence of combi- 
nations of the dative with such internal objects was no doubt 
much wider than appears on the surface. 

Still more important, however, in the development of the 
use of the dative with intransitive verbs was the force of the 
analogy of synonymous expressions in which the dative was a 
dative of the secondary object,1 or was used with passive 
verbs. We might illustrate in English by the use of the 
preposition to in listen to after give ear to, attend to after 
give attention to, to fall to (one’s lot) after to be given to. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the locatival dative 
was from the beginning used with intransitive verbs like those 
meaning ‘to come, go’ just as well as with transitive verbs, 
and that these were therefore themselves patterns for other 
verbs which might be associated with them, even if these were 
not themselves of such meaning as to take a local dative. 
Verbs meaning ‘to approach’ could very well have been 
among the patterns for those meaning ‘to incline toward, 
bend, make obeisance to ’.? 

There follows a list of important categories of intransitive 
verbs with the dative which are common to several I. E. lan- 
guages, together with suggested associations which may be 
responsible for their constructions: verbs meaning to help, 


* The equivalence of certain intransitive verbs with combinations of 
transitive verbs and their objects or of verbs and predicate nouns was 
stressed by H. C. Nutting, CJ. 2. 250, and Fay, loc. cit. 193. 

* The best examples of the influence of passives on intransitives are 
verbs meaning ‘to appear’: Skt. RV. avir ebhyo abhavat s&ryah ‘the 
sun became manifest to them’, Gr. o 516 ob ydp rt 
... Galverac ‘for she does not often appear to the suitors’, Lat. Tib. 
4. 1. 65 quis numquam ... dies apparuit ‘to whom day never appears’, 
This identity of ‘to appear’ and to be shown’ is seen particularly from 
the Gr. galvoua:, which, though classified as a passive, can oftener be 
translated ‘appear’ than ‘be shown’, 


10 
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e. g. Skt. cak-, Gr. dpnyw, xpatopéw, Bonbéw, Lat. auilior, 
O. H. G. helpan O. Icel. hialpa, Lith. padéti, O. Blg. pomoSti; 
after expressions meaning ‘to bring or give help to’, like Gr. 
dpyyew twi after e. g. Aesch. Cho. 476 dpwynv 

send help to the children’, Lat. auxilior alicui after e. g. 
Enn. ap. Cic. Ac. 2. 28. 89 fer mi auxilium. to serve, e. g. 
Skt. cam-, Av. vid-, Gr. imnperéw, Lat. servio, Goth. andbahtjan 
O. H. G. ambahten, O. H. G. thiondn O. Icel. pidna, O. Big. 
sluziti; either by analogy to ‘to help’, or after expressions 
like Germ, einem einen Dienst erweisen, Gr. CIG. 1125 dAAas 
trnpecias vrootdvta ‘ undertaking other services for the 
city’, Lat. Plaut. Capt. 2. 3. 31 servitutem servire huic homini. 
to pardon, forgive; see p. 132f. to wish well (Lat. bene volo, 
Av. urvadz-) and to wish ill (Lat. male volo); the Germ. 
einem etwas Gutes (or Boéses) wiinschen suggests that the 
Latin abverbial verb phrases also go back to bonum (or malum) 
alicui velle, and thus were originally datives of the sec- 
ondary object, while the Avestan word was no doubt formed 
by analogy to similar phrases. to be angry at, e. g. Skt. har-, 
krudh-, Gr. xoAdopat, xoréw, dpyiLoua, Lat. irascor, Goth. hati- 
zon; after phrases like Gr. © 449 Toiow xérov aiviv 
‘against whom you have conceived a terrible wrath’. to 
envy, e. g. Skt. sparh-, Gr. ¢Oovéw, Lat. invideo, Lith. 
pavydéti, O. Blg. zavidéti; probably after the transitive use of 
the same or similar verbs, cf. p. 16. to please, e. g. Skt. 
svad- (of taste), chand-, Gr. dvidvw, dapéoxw, Lat. placeot 
possibly after expressions like Eng. it gives me great pleasure 
or Germ. es macht mir viel V ergniigen, as is suggested by Gr. 
Pher. Chir. 1. 1 oot re yap xAvew | re pov exe 
‘for it gives you pleasure to hear and me to tell my story’.? 
to believe, e. g. Skt. ¢rad-dha- = Lat. credo, Gr. moredw, Goth. 
galaubjan O. H. G. gilouben, Lith. véryti, O. Blg. vérovati; as 
was pointed out again by Fay, CQ. 5. 193, the dative with 
credo is explained by Skt. RV. 2. 12. 5 ¢rdd asmai dhatta ‘ put 
belief in him’, i. e. ‘believe him’, as originally a dative of the 


+The dative after ‘to serve’ may also come from ‘be servant to’, 
see p. 138. 

2 However, cf. Her. 7. 160 ef row Kara Oddaccay Hyepoved- 
ev, which suggests that the dative after ‘to please’ might have been 
influenced by ‘it is a pleasure to’. 
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secondary object, though in both Sanskrit and Latin the origin 
was forgotten. The dative with the other words meaning 
‘to believe’ either by analogy to these very words (if they 
existed in the respective languages) or to others like them, 
though the transitive use (p. 21) of some of these words also 
had. its influence. Sometimes identical, like Skt. ¢rad-dhd- 
Lat. credo, sometimes closely associated with this group. are 
verbs meaning to trust, e. g. Gr. wéro8a, Lat. fido, Goth. 
trauan O. H. G. triién O. Icel. tréa, Lith. isz-si-tikti. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that the construction of these 
verbs must have originated exactly like those meaning ‘to 
believe’. to listen to, give attention to, obey; e. g. Skt.-cru-, 
Gr. tmraxovw, Lat. ausculto, oboedio, Goth. gaumjan 
O.- Icel. geyma (only ‘give attention to’), Goth. hausjan 
O. H. G. héren, O. Blg. von-imati (only ‘give attention to’) ; 
the Latin compound aus-culto, literally ‘to incline the ear to’,? 
phrases like Av. ydi ahmdi saraosam dgn ‘ who give him obedi- 
ence’, Gr. Ar. Equ. 503 jpiv mpooéyere tov vowv ‘give your 
attention to us’, Lat. Ov. M. 3. 692 praebuimus longis amba- 
gibus aures ‘gave our ears to long circumlocutions’, show 
clearly how these datives originated. Cf. also Shakespeare’s 
lend me your ears. to approach, meet; see p.127f. to incline 
toward, bend down to, e. g. Skt. nam-, O. H. G. O. Sax. 
hnigan, Lith. klénotis O. Blg. pokloniti se; for origin cf. Skt. 
RV. 10. 34. 8 ugrdsya cin manydéve n& namante raja cid ebhyo 
nama it krnoti ‘they do not even bend down before the wrath 
of a mighty one, (but) even the king makes obeisance to them ,’ 
where the phrase némas kar- with the dative occurs as the 
synonym of the verb in the very same passage. For the 
earliest period it is also a question how far combinations of the 
verb with a reflexive direct object and dative of the secondary 
object were the patterns for the dative of the middle verbs. 
to yield, give way, e. g. Skt. ni-hd-, Av. upa-da-, Gr. «xo, 
Tapeikw, xwpéw tTapaxwpéw, Lat. cedo, O. H. G. wichan. At least 
three different paths of association lead to the dative with 
these words: for the Skt. and Av. words in the sense ‘to with- 
draw before i. e. from’ there was an association with the 


* Thus credo itself becomes transitive: istuc tibi credere, p. 21. 
? See Fay, loc. cit. 
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opposite ‘ approach, meet’,! (p. 127 f.), while the derivation from 
xpa of Gr. xwpéw and rapaywpéw suggests that these took their 
case after phrases meaning ‘to give ground to’, as figura- 
tively Plut. 2. 62D od érépw rérov yopav Siaxorias ; for 
the other words the patterns partially were similar locutions, 
partially the numerous instances in which these same verbs 
were used with both direct and indirect object, e. g. Gr. ¥ 337 
elfai ré oi jvia lit. ‘yield to him (the horse) the reins’, Lat. 
Cic. Off. 2. 18. 64 cedere multa multis de suo jure. 

Verbs meaning to fall to one’s lot, to become one’s own, 
etc., came to take the dative by two paths. On the one hand 
their meaning connects them very closely with verbs mean- 
ing ‘to come’ and ‘to go’, which took a local dative (p. 126 f.). 
Between the use of the Skt. dative in RV. 8. 103. 6 asmai pra 
stéma yanty agndye ‘to this Agni go forth the praises’ and 
RV. 10. 86. 23 bhadram bhala tydésya abhiit ‘good fell to her 
lot’ i. e. ‘came to her’, or CB. 10. 4. 3.9 ké mahyam bhagé 
bhavisyati ‘what part will fall to my lot ?’ there is so little 
difference that it looks as though either the two latter were 
patterned after the former, or these were themselves con- 
sidered as verbs of motion, though used in a figurative sense, 
so that their dative was local. Similarly Goth. Luc. 1. 14 
wairpip pus fahéds ‘ joy falls to your lot’ i. e. ‘comes to you’ is 
much like O. H. G. thaz ouh heili queme themo manne ‘that 
salvation also may come toman’. On the other hand ‘to fall to 
one’s lot’ or ‘to become one’s own’ is often synonymous with 
‘to be given to one’, so that the dative with these verbs was no 
doubt largely patterned after that with the passive of verbs of 
giving or sending and the like. Thus cf. Skt. RV. 3. 51.6 
tubhyam braéhmani gira indra tubhyam satra dadhire ‘to thee, 
Indra, prayers, to thee songs are offered altogether’ with RV. 
6. 44. 10 indra tubhyam ... abhiima vaydm ‘Indra, we have 
become thine’ lit. ‘to thee’; Gr. E 652 coi 8 éya evOade pypi 
kai péAawav ‘I say that death and 
black fate shall be brought upon you (dat.) from me’ with 
Soph. El. 859 aor Ovarois épv podpos ‘death falls to the lot of 
all mortals’. In the Latin ‘to become’ and ‘to be made’ are 


*Through the association of opposites is also to be explained the 
dative with Skt. 4-vragc- ‘to turn away from’; cf. Engl. ‘to part with’ 
after ‘to meet with’. 
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so intimately associated that they have become one system, so 
that factus sum is the perfect tense of ‘to become’ as well as 
of ‘to be made’, while conversely fieri is not only ‘to become’, 
but also the passive of facere: id ei loco nomen factum est is 
either ‘ that name was given to that place’ or ‘became to it’. 

This dative shades imperceptibly into the dative of posses- 
sion, the only difference being that in the latter meaning the 
verbs, often the same as above, designate the resulting state 
of possession rather than the entrance into that state, so that, 
in as far as their datives were not used simply by analogy to 
the preceding, they were associated with the perfect passive 
tense of verbs meaning ‘to give’ and the like, e. g. Gr. od rou 
SéSorat moAeuHia Epya would not differ much in meaning if éo7i 
were substituted for dédora, i. e. if it were ‘deeds of war are 
not to thee’ i. e. ‘thine’ rather than ‘are not given to thee’. 
Conversely, in the Skt. RV. 1. 109. 1 n@ny@ yuvdt prématir 
asti méhyam ‘there is no other care (i. e. ‘no one else who 
cares’) for me than you’, the perfect passive of ‘to give’ 
could be substituted for ‘is’ without affecting the meaning, 
and similarly in A 169 pot aivdv dyos ‘there 
shall be to me (I shall have) terrible grief’ or ‘there shall 
have come to me etc.’, Xen. An. I. 2. 7 évraifa Kipw Bacidea 
qv ‘there Cyrus had a palace’ (‘a palace was built for him’), 
Lat. Cic. Cat. 3. 7. 16 erat ei consilium ad facinus aptum ‘he 
possessed an understanding specially adapted for crime’, 
Verg. Ec. 3. 33 est mihi... domi pater ‘I have a father at 
home’, Goth. Rom. 9. 2 satirga mis ist mikila lit. ‘there is 
great grief to me’, Luc. 8. 42 dathtar aindhd was imma ‘he 
had one daughter only’, O. Blg. obyéaje bé igemonu ‘the 
abbot had the habit’. 

After the dative of the possessor was well established, it 
became in turn the model for the dative with certain intransitive 
verbs which are equivalent in meaning to ‘to be’ with a predi- 
cate noun. Most obviously this is the origin of the dative 
with verbs meaning to be master over, to rule, as Gr. dvdcow, 
Bacitevw, Lat. moderor, tempero, impero, Goth. waldan O. Sax. 
giwaldan, O. Blg. césarestvovati, ‘rule as king or emperor 
over’, ustojati. Thus cf. E 546 réxer’ ’Opcidoyov rodéeco’ 
dvipecow avaxta ‘he begot O. (to be) ruler over many men’, 
with A 288 wdvreoo 8 avdocew ‘to rule over all’, Lat. Oros. 
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6. 11. 1 dux his Vercingetorix fuit ‘Vercingetorix was leader 
for these’ with Sall. J. 13. 2 Jugurtha omni Numidiae impe- 
rare parat ‘J. prepares to rule over all Numidia’. However, 
the dative with these words was in some cases due to the in- 
fluence of the widely prevalent transitive use of some words 
meaning ‘to command’ (p. 17), and still other bonds of 
connection are possible e. g. for Lat. moderor, which no doubt 
followed an expression like Eng. ‘impose measure upon ’. 

Possibly the dative with ‘to be’ is also partially responsible 
for that with some of the verbs meaning ‘to serve’ (p. 134), 
e. g. Gr. tanperéw = civi, Lat. servio = servus sum, 
O. Blg. sluziti = sluga byti. Cf. Soph. O. T. 410 ob ydp tr oi 
SovAos Aogia. 

It thus appears that the dative with intransitive verbs is in 
every instance easily explained by direct or indirect associa- 
tion with datives of the secondary object (or, more rarely, old 
local datives ), so that we need not be surprised at the varying 
constructions with verbs of identical meaning in the same or 
different languages and even with the same words of the same 
language. Not because we do not comprehend the point of 
view of the speakers of the language, as was thought e. g. by 
Horace C. Nutting, CJ. 2. 254, are we often puzzled by these 
variations, but rather because the speakers themselves had no 
real point of view, and mechanically reproduced combinations 
which they either learned from others or formed by mechani- 
cal association with other related forms of expression. There 
is no reason whatever to believe that a primitive I. E. people 
ever possessed a more definite < titude to the dative than 
does a living language like the German. 


2. The Dative in Looser Connection with Intransitive 
Verbs. 


The use of the dative in the constructions often grouped 
together as the ‘dative of interest’, when not a secondary 
object, merely required the development of dative endings in 
order to be as easily possible as the same constructions with 
a primary object. In addition, there were numerous paths of 
association of all kinds leading from individual datives of the 
secondary object to the same with intransitive verbs. Thus 
many constructions with ‘to be’ might as well be taken as 
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datives of interest, and in fact the dative of possession 
is itself often classified in that way. Then again there 
are the same connections between the looser datives of 
the secondary object and those with intransitive verbs, as for 
those more closely connected, the same influence of the active 
on the passive, of the passive on intransitive verbs, of phrases 
consisting of verb plus accusative on intransitive verbs. It 
would, however, be impossible in an article of this kind, even 
to attempt to find one’s way through such an intricate net- 
work, and such connections could with any success be traced 
only after detailed study of the individual languages from 
this point of view. I therefore confine myself to giving very 
few representative examples of the different types which I 
consider needed the working together of the dative of the 
secondary object with the originally local dative endings. 

I. The Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage.t Skt. RV.9. 
62. 27 tubhyema bhivand kave mahimné soma tasthire tibhyam 
arsanti sindhavah ‘for you this world stands, O seer,O Soma, 
for your glory; for you the streams flow’, Gr. Xen. An. 2. 3. 
15 ai Bddavor trav dowixwv Tois oixérars ‘the dates 
were laid aside for the slaves’, Plat. Menex. 246 E dAAw yap 6 
TovovTos Kai ovy éavt@ ‘ for such a man is rich for another 
and not for himself’, Lat. Plaut. Merc. 1. 1. 71 tibi seris, tibi 
item metis ‘for yourself you sow, for yourself you likewise 
reap’, id. Capt. 4. 2. 86 miquidem esurio, non tibi ‘for myself 
I am hungry, not for you’, Goth. Rom. 14. 4 seinamma fraujin 
standip aippau driusip ‘for his own master he stands or falls’, 
O. H. G. ir birut in lioht scinentaz ‘ you are for them a shin- 
ing light’, Lith. gménés tikt séu dirba ‘people only work for 
themselves ’, O. Blg. sebé Zivets ‘lives for himself’. 

II. The Ethical Dative. Gr. Her. 5. 92 rowiro pév ipiv éore 
 Tupavvis, & Aaxedatpono: ‘there is despotism for you, O Lace- 
daemonians’, Lat. Cic. Fam. 9. 2 at tibi repente venit mihi 
Caminius ‘but, look you, suddenly Caminius comes to me’, 


*It might be possible also here to establish a subcategory of the 
so-called ‘dativus sympatheticus’ (p. 117 f.), found e. g. in Lat. Plaut. 
Mil. 5. 6 quasi puero in collo pendeant crepundia ‘as though a rattle 
were hanging for the boy from his neck’ (i. e. ‘from the boy’s neck’), 
Goth. Joh. 11, 32 draus imma du fotum ‘fell before his feet’ lit. for 
him before the feet’. 
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Germ. das ist mir eine bése Geschichte, bei Liitzen ritt ich 
euch unter des Feuers Blitzen auf und nieder+ 

III. The Dative of the Person Judging. Av. Y. 65..4 
kascittéa aéSgm apayzZarangm Ca%warasatam ayarabarangm 
hvaspai naire baramndi ‘und jeder dieser Abfliisse ist 40 
Tagesritte lang fiir einen Reiter, der gut zu Pferd ist’, Gr. 
Xen. An. 6. 4. I @paxyn atry éoriv... éwi Sef eis tov Ieovrov 
eiomdéovrt ‘this Thrace is on the right for one sailing into the 
Pontus’, Lat. Cat. 86. 1 Quintia formosa est multis ‘Quintia 
is beautiful in the eyes of many’, Verg. Aen. 2. 713 est urbe 
egressis tumulus ‘there is, as you come out of the city, a 
mound ’. 

IV. The Dative of the Agent with passive verbal adjectives. 
In contrast to the preceding groups this dative, since it pre- 
‘supposes a passive meaning of the adjective, cannot ever be 
traced directly to a dative of the secondary object. However, 
it is so close in its use to the other ‘datives of interest’ when 
independent of a primary object, that it is easily derived from 
them: cf. Skt. RV. 1. 33.2 stotrbhyo havyo dsti‘ for the singers 
is one who must be called upon’ i. e. ‘must be called upon by 
the singers’, ib. 1. 75. 4 sdékhibhya idyah lit. ‘for the friends 
one who must be honored’, Gr. Xen. An. I. 3. 15 "oi rovro ob 
mownrtéov ‘this is for me something that should not be done’, id. 
Mem. 3. 6. 3 ddeAnréa cot éori ‘the city is for you one to 
whom aid should be given’ i. e. ‘should be aided by you ’, Lat. 
Cic. Cat. 3. 12. 28 vobis erit videndum ‘this will be for you 
something to be attended to’. This dative with the ‘parti- 
cipium necessitatis’ is thus still a dative of interest, and only 
when it is also used with other passive participles, e. g. Cic. 
Leg. Agr. 1. 25 mihi deliberatum et constitutum est ‘it has 
been deliberated and resolved by me’, or even with finite 
verb forms (e. g. Xen. An. 1. 8. 13 jpiv wewoinrat ‘every- 
thing has been done by us’), can one really speak of a dative 
of the agent. 

3. The Dative of Purpose. 


The dative of purpose with intransitive verbs might some- 
times be local (cf. p. 124), but more often is developed from 
the dative of purpose with transitive verbs in the same ways as 


* From Brugmann, op. cit. 556. 
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the other datives of the sole object in looser connection with 
the verb are derived from the same uses with a primary 
object, and was, moreover, also closely associated with other 
more loosely connected datives and grew up together with 
them, often differing not so much in the meaning of the case, 
as in the mere fact that the dative of purpose was usually an 
abstract noun as opposed to the prevailing personal datives of 
interest. Particularly in the case of the dative of purpose with 
verbs meaning ‘to be’ does the close connection with the 
other datives appear. Cf. Skt. RV. 1. 37. 15 dsti hi sma 
mddaya vah ‘something is there for you, for intoxication’, 
where the personal dative of advantage and the abstract dative 
of purpose are parallel and seem to differ only as to their 
stem meaning. Similar abstract datives with ‘to be’ are Av. 
niiamacit haomahiitis hazareraynydi asti daévangm ‘even the 
slightest haoma-pressing is for (i. e. serves the purpose of) 
thousandfold killing of Daevas’, Lat. Caes. B. G. 4. 25 magno 
usui nostris fuit ‘it was for (i. e. of) great service to our 
men’, O. Blg. pozoru béachg ‘ dienten zum Schauspiel’. 

Of datives of purpose with other intransitive verbs I may 
mention the following, the first again showing the parallelism 
between such a dative and the personal datives: Skt. RV. 1. 30. 
6 iirdhvds tistha na iitdye ‘arise for us for help’, RV. 10. 109. 
4 tdpase yé nisedih ‘who have sat down for penance’, Av. 
Y. 50. 7 mahmai liyata avarahé ‘be ready for my help’, Lat 
Caes. B. G. 2. 29. 1 ausxilio Nerviis venirent ‘came for assis- 
tance (i. e. to help) to the Mervii’. 

The following are examples of the dative of purpose with 
passives, one of the intermediate links which connect those 
with and without a primary object: Skt. MS. 3. 1. 3 (4. 1) 
Gnnaya ca khdlu vai gatdve cagnig ciyate ‘for (obtaining) 
food and a course Agni is piled up’, Lat. Caes. B. G. 1. 42. 3 
dies conloquio dictus est ‘a day was set for an interview’. 
As is seen from the Skt. example particularly, these datives 
may also be concrete like those with the active (p. 119 f.). 


4. The Dative with Substantives. 


We have seen above that a large part of these were local, 
while the primitive dative of the secondary object could never 
be used with substantives. After the development of a for- 
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mally differentiated dative and its consequent use with in- 
transitive verbs, it became possible also to use the dative 
with verbal substantives which were associated with these 
verbs regardless of the possibility of conceiving the case 
locally, and regardless of the difference between the singular 
and plural. Thus one could now use expressions like Gr. 
Plat. Ap. 30 D ri rot Oeot ddow ipiv ‘the gift of the god to 
you’, Aesch. Pr. 612 zupés Bporois Sornp’ ‘ you see 
Prometheus, the giver of fire to mortals’ as well as corre- 
sponding singular datives, and one might use in all numbers 
similar datives which could not be felt ‘locally, e. g. Xen. An. 
5. 6. 29 émBovdy éuoi ‘a plot against me’ (like émPovAciew), 
Plat. Legg. 773 E r@ 6e@ imnpéras + ‘ servants to the god’ (like 
imnpereiv), Lat. Cic. Legg. 1. 15. 42 obtemperatio scriptis legi- 
bus ‘ obedience to the written laws’ (like obtemperare), Plaut. 
Am. I. 1. 14 opulento homini ... servitus ‘being servant to a 
rich man’ (like servire), similarly O. Blg. slugovanije télu 
‘corpori servire’. 

Altogether different from these datives are certain common 
datives of interest with substantives, e. g. Skt. RV. ddsyave 
vrkah ‘a wolf for the enemy’ (proper name), Av. V. 5. 20 
vastraméa gave ‘and fodder for the cattle’, Gr. r 144 Aaépry 
jpw. tadmov ‘a shroud for the hero L.’, Lat. Liv. I. 20. 4 
pectori tegumen ‘a covering for the breast’, Osc. Kerri statif 
‘a statue to Ceres’, Goth. Marc. 2. 28 frauja...pamma sab- 
baté ‘lord for (i. e. over) the sabbath’, Lith. rugiai seklai 
‘rye for seed’, O. Blg. veséms rabs ‘a servant to all’. Since 
such uses must under any theory of the dative be traced to 
isolation from phrases in which verbs meaning ‘to be’ and the 
like were used in addition to the two substantives, these are 
of no further importance for our purposes. Cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. Gr *. 402, Gr. 2. 2”. 561 f. 


5. The Datives with Adjectives. 


Except in so far as these were of local origin (p. 128), they 
are also necessarily derived from the datives with verbs of 
related form or meaning. Cf. Brugmann op. cit. 563 f. Since 
here also our opinion of the history of the I. E. dative will in 
no way cause a different attitude to these constructions, I 


*Not a good example. 6e@ depends on wapadovva:, In Anab. 5,6, 29 
galvo.ro must be reckoned with.—[C. W. E. M.] 
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refrain from more than mere mention, particularly since an 
attempt to trace the origin of the dative with the individual 
_ adjectives would be a matter of great length and intricacy. 


It will now be in order to summarize what I consider the 
points of superiority of the point of view here presented over 
both the local and the grammatical theories of the dative, the 
superiority of the hypothesis namely, that the I. E. dative was 
in its first origin an uninflected case of the secondary object, 
which had certain points of contact with a local case some- 
what like the locative in the singular, and with the ablative in 
the plural, and that from this partially common sphere of 
usage complete syncretism resulted, so that the uninflected 
case gave way everywhere to the clearer inflected originally 
local forms. This hypothesis avoids both the objections to 
the purely local theory, which plainly conflicts with the actual 
uses of the dative and the psychic attitude to the same in 
living languages, and those to the grammatical theory, which 
makes the impossible assumption that an inflected form had 
from the beginning those non-sensuous meanings which other- 
wise come from sensuous meanings after long processes of 
development. The origin of the dative from purely syntactic 
combinations has enabled us to see why it was from the be- 
ginning a vague and principally non-sensuous case; but it 
has not forced us to believe that as human intelligence has 
been more highly developed, the appreciation of the subtle 
relations as expressed by the cases has become more blunt 
instead of the reverse, and that the present-day attitude to 
such forms is merely a vague remnant of primitive acute dis- 
crimination. Furthermore, since the province of such an un- 
inflected dative of the secondary object embraced the roots of 
most of the historic uses of the dative as exemplified by a 
very considerable percentage of actually occurring instances, 
we are in this way no longer forced to believe that a very few 
petrified remnants incorporate the original uses of the case, 
while all the various actual uses have spread out from this 
phantom. A further point of advantage lies herein that it 
brings into relation with the actual uses of the dative the fact 
that the singular ending is probably locatival and the plural 
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ablatival, and still does not attribute to those endings an inde- 
pendent development of uses so far from them as most of the 
dative uses. Then too the notion of synéretism has this 
advantage over a purely local theory, that we now understand 
why the dative was limited to directive or at the most also 
terminative local notions. However freely these forms were 
used in various local significations before syncretism with the 
case of the secondary object, yet the fact that only in the 
directive or terminative sense there was any common ground, 
and the overwhelming frequency of the uses of the primitive 
dative of the secondary object as opposed to the purely local 
uses, resulted in confining the latter to those situations in 
which a certain resemblance was felt to the non-local uses, 
and even there a feeling of strangeness caused the purely 
local uses to become more and more restricted, though occa- 
sionally, as in the Latin poets, these remnants might be 
artificially developed so as again to give the appearance of 
distinct local functions. Last, but not least, the idea of syn- 
cretism assumes a process that has most striking historical 
parallels in the development of the Romance dative from an 
originally localistic prepositional phrase, which took the place 
of the old dative through an exactly similar process of syncre- 
tism, as also in the gradual encroachment of the English 
phrases with to on almost all uses of the simple case of the 
indirect object. The theory of the syncretistic origin of the 
dative, then, avoids the objections to both local and gram- 
matical theories, combines the advantages of both, and ex- 
plains other features which both of the other theories cannot 
explain. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
BetuHany Linpssorc, Kansas. 
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II.—PROBLEMS IN DELPHIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


The inscriptions from Delphi have given us a fairly com- 
plete list of the archons of the third century, but, as yet, scholars 
have been unable to determine their chronological order with 
exactness. Prosopographical evidence is in many documents 
the sole criterion, and this allows a wide margin of variability ; 
for the active public life of a citizen in this small community 
might extend over thirty or forty years, and we cannot always 
be certain that senator Chares may not be son or grandson of 
Chares who held office a few years previously. Some help 
may be gained from the history of Aitolian alliances, or 
enmities, during the period of Aitolian supremacy at Delphi; 
for the Delphians would hardly venture to make a grant toa 
citizen of a state with whom Aitolia was at war. The style of 
the writing may sometimes be used as a help in determining 
the date, but this criterion may be abused even by an expert, 
and when epigraphists such as Colin and Pomtow vary by 
thirty or forty years in dating certain archons, it is evident 
that conclusions based solely on letter forms cannot be viewed 
without grave suspicion. The most important of the Del- 
phian documents for establishing the chronology are the 
Amphiktyonic decrees. When Delphi came under Aitolian 
domination after the repulse of the Gauls, Aitolia took her 
place amongst the members of the Amphiktyonic Council, and, 
as her League expanded, she added to her representation in 
the Council by taking over the votes once held by the newly 
won territory. This growth was not consistently steady 
throughout the century but fluctuated with the fortunes of the 
Aitolian League. She had two votes in Hieron’s archonship, 
nine in Aristagoras’, six in Athambos’, fourteen in Nikarchos’ 
year. It is evident, therefore, that when we can trace the 
various steps in the League’s expansion, we have an invalu- 
able means of determining the dates of the Amphiktyonic 
decrees. Unfortunately, the literary records of the Aitolian 
League are few and much of our knowledge of its growth 
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has to be determined from the inscriptions. In most cases, 
therefore, this argument runs in a circle and proves nothing. 
We find a most important means of dating these documents 
in the fact that Makedon and Makedonian dependents sent no 
delegates to the Council during the period of Aitolian su- 
premacy. The reason is no doubt political and a question of 
prestige. Aitolia and Antigonos were generally on friendly 
terms, or perhaps we might call the attitude of Aitolia that of 
benevolent neutrality. We can not find the reason for Make- 
don’s refusal to share in the proceedings of the Council in 
Aitolia’s attitude but rather in that of Antigonos.t_ When he 
had become firmly established on his throne, Aitolia already 
‘controlled the policies of the Council either by her own votes 
or by those of friendly states. If Makedonian representatives 
were to attend, they would either have to follow Aitolia’s lead 
or be outvoted. Antigonos had two alternatives before him, 
either to attempt to deprive Aitolia of her leadership by force 
or to abstain from the Council altogether. He had no par- 
ticular quarrel with Aitolia and he chose the latter policy, in- 
cidentally bidding the subject states to do likewise. Previous 
writers on Delphian chronology have not always taken full 
account of this situation in dating the Amphiktyonic decrees. 
For example, Ferguson ? dates the independence of Athens ca. 
229 while Pomtow® places the archon Athambos, in whose 
year Athens had a representative at the Council, in 236. One 
or both of these dates must be wrong. Again, Colin and 
Pomtow date Lyson in 243, in whose archonship an Athenian 
of the tribe Ptolemais was given certain honors, while writers 
on Athenian chronology claim that Ptolemais was not created 
until at least ten years later. Therefore, if excuse be needed 
for the present study, we plead that greater precision in the 
chronology of the third century has been attained in recent 
years and that new light has been thrown on the political 
affiliations of many of the Greek states during that period, 
and we believe that by means of this evidence a more exact 
dating of some of the Delphic documents may be obtained. 


*Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 212 ff., defines very clearly the relationship 
of Antigonos to Aitolia. 

* Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 231. 
* His latest chronological tables are published in Klio 1914, 305. 
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All those who have studied the Delphic inscriptions, will 
readily agree that the Amphiktyonic decrees ‘must be the 
starting-point for any discussion of the chronology during 
Aitolian domination. Pomtow made the first important con- 
tribution to the study of this group of decrees.1 He was 
followed by Beloch, who made the growth of the Aitolian 
League the basis of his investigations, but who, though his re- 
searches mark a considerable advance, carried out his 
theories in too mechanical a fashion, not allowing for 
such fluctuations in the history of the League as were caused, 
for example, by the war with Demetrios.?_ Nikitsky has also 
contributed a series of articles on this group of decrees, but, 
unfortunately for us, his work is in Russian .and inaccessible. 
We have been able to use his results only in so far as they 
have been incorporated by Pomtow in his recent articles. 
Walek has taken the Amphiktyonic Council as the subject of 
his doctoral thesis. His work is more interesting as a youth- 
ful polemic against Pomtow and Beloch than as a valuable 
contribution to the subject. Yet it is valuable as a reference 
work and in some points has corrected errors made by his 
predecessors. The last discussion of the subject comes from 
Pomtow * who in summing up all the available evidence gives 
much that is new and establishes the succession of certain 
archons whose date had been undetermined. Colin and Bour- 
guet have promised a chronological study of the third century, 
but, if we may judge by the list published by Colin,® the varia- 
tions from that published by. Pomtow will not be great—at 
least as regards the date of the Amphiktyonic decrees. 

In our opinion the key of the whole problem of the chro- 
nology of Groups I-IV of the Amphiktyonic Decrees lies in 
Group II.¢ Here Pomtow and all scholars succeeding Beloch 


*Jahrb. 1894, 497-558; 1807, 737 ff., 785 ff. Pauly-Wissowa, RE, 
s. v. Delphoi. Cf. Baunack, SGDI II 9309 ff. 

* Klio II (1902), 205 ff. Republished with corrections Gr. Gesch. III 2. 
322 ff. 

* Die delphische Amphiktyonie in der Zeit der aitolischen Herrschaft. 
A review of this thesis by Ruesch (GGA 1913, 125 ff.) is interesting. 

*Klio 1914, 265 ff.; cf. GGA 1913, 143 ff. 

* Fouilles de Delphes III 2. 302 ff. 

*This numbering is given to accord with Pomtow’s latest arrange- 
ment. It would have been better if he had eliminated such lettering as 
Ia, VIIa, VIIb and numbered these lists consecutively. 
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in both Delphian and Athenian chronology have accepted 
Beloch’s dates without question. The archons in this group 
are Archiadas, Eudokos, and Straton who follow in the 
order named. From the Amphiktyonic decrees dated in their 
archonships we learn that Athens, Eretria, and Sikyon were 
now represented at the Council. If we accept Beloch’s con- 
clusions we must assume that the two former states were in- 
dependent of Makedon at this time and that Sikyon had 
finally shaken off the tyrants who had so long held the gov- 
ernment in their grip. In reopening this subject, the only 
possible method of investigation is to take up the threads of 
the history of these three states and see where they lead us. 
We must determine what conditions existed in Athens, Ere- 
tria, and Sikyon in 273-271, and, if Beloch is incorrect in his 
interpretation of their history at that time, we must find some 
consecutive period of three years which does satisfy all con- 
ditions. 

Since we have a more complete knowledge of Athenian 
than of Eretrian or Sikyonian history, we may properly consid- 
er the Athenian vote at the Council first. It is generally agreed 
that Group II cannot date before 279 or after 262. We are- 
therefore justified in limiting our study to that period. The 
Chremonidean War raged between 267 and 262 when Athens 
was undoubtedly independent of Makedon and might easily 
have sent her delegate to the Council, although, acording to 
Beloch’s or Pomtow’s arrangement of the Amphiktyonic de- 
crees, none were sent. Between 279 and 268 is found one of the 
most obscure periods of Athenian history, for literary and 
epigraphical documents fail us almost completely and there is 
little unanimity amongst scholars in the interpretation of the 
records which undoubtedly do belong to this period. It is held 
by some that Athens was twice independent and twice under 
Makedonian dictatorship during these years. Others maintain 
that Athens was subject to Antigonos during the entire period. 
Should the latter prove to be the case, Beloch’s dates for 
Archiadas, Eudokos, and Straton must be rejected at once. 

The chief arguments for the independence of Athens in 
279-268 are as follows: Athenian troops helped to drive back 
the Gauls at Thermopylai; the Board of Administration 
served in the archonship of Glaukippos, who is dated by some 
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in 277/6; Athens sent an embassy to Pyrrhos after he had 
driven Antigonos out of Makedon; Aitolia invited Athens to 
share in the Soteria in the archonship of Polyeuktos when 
Aitolia and Antigonos were supposed to be at enmity with each 
other; the decree in honor of Demochares in the archonship 
of Pytharatos could not have been passed if Athens had been 
dominated by Makedon; last but not least, the decrees of 
the Council in Group II are accepted without question as 
belonging to this period and therefore prove beyond a doubt 
that Athens was independent in 273-271. 

The last argument is a good example of reasoning in a 
circle and may be rejected at present. Of the others, we 
believe that none can be held as a proof that Athens was in- 
dependent at any time between 279 and 268. They may be 
dealt with very’briefly. In the first place it is evident that 
Athens became Makedonian in the archohship of Nikias Otry- 
neus, which is proved by the fact that the agonothete was 
changed in the course of that year and the second incumbent 
was a pro-Makedonian.t There is no evidence that Athens 
became independent when the Gauls drove Antigonos out of 
his kingdom. It might have been possible to regain her 
freedom at that time, but the harbors were in the king’s pos- 
session and no grain could be imported without his consent. 
If the Gauls were to ravage her fields, Athens would have 
been ground between the upper and the nether millstones. In 
this crisis of Greek civilization she preferred to remain loyal 
to Antigonos, a loyalty which was rendered easier because of 
the moderate rule of Phaidros, the agent of Antigonos at that 
time. Whether the Athenian troops at Thermopylai were 
sent by Athens or by Antigonos we do not know, but what- 
ever their status, their presence there can not be used as an 
argument to prove the independence of the city. 

The date of Glaukippos is bound up with the question of 
the secretary-cycle where we have a wide divergency of 


* Syll.2 200, 213. Cf. Tarn, op. cit, 127n. It should be noted that 
Kirchner in Syll.? 365 follows Sundwall in assigning Glaukon’s year 
of service as agonothete to 2096/5, thus giving him an active public life of 
50 years or more. He was still in high favor at the Egyptian court 
after 247 (ibid. no. 462). While this is possible, Koehler’s dating is 
much to be preferred. 
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opinion. Apart from our own particular theory, which we 
prefer to follow, there are many good reasons for believing 
that this archon must belong to the period of the Chremo- 
nidean War. If Glaukippos was archon in 277/6, Athens was 
independent because of the Board of Administration which is 
found in decrees of this archonship. The pro-Makedonians 
were also in power because the son of Phaidros was elected 
as agonothete. If Athens was independent in that year, it is 
strange that she should have come over to the side of Anti- 
gonos in the following year while Antigonos was still strug- 
gling with the Gauls and was apparently without resources or 
friends. The sacrifices for safety in the archonship of Glau- 
kippos "point to the fact that his year of office fell at a time 
when Athens was at war and in danger, and the prosopo- 
graphical evidence favors a later date. In fact, it is practi- 
cally certain that this archon belongs to the Chremonidean 
War and no inferences can be drawn from the decrees dated 
under him that Athens was independent in 279. 

The story of the embassy from Athens to Pyrrhos comes 
from Justin. Unfortunately, no details are given and its pur- 
pose is left to conjecture. If it were merely congratulatory 
the historian would probably have made no mention of it in 
his brief summary. If an alliance was requested, Pyrrhos 
would hardly have refused and the fact would undoubtedly 
have been recorded. We are inclined to believe, therefore, 
that this embassy was not from the state but from the Na- 
tionalists who sought the help of Pyrrhos in throwing off the 
Makedonian yoke. They had not the courage to undertake a 
revolt unaided and powerful forces were needed to regain 
control of the harbors. Whatever the purpose of the embassy, 
it was apparently unsuccessful, for Pyrrhos paid no heed to 
Athens but went on to Sparta. It is important to note that 
Antigonos followed hard after him apparently without let or 
hindrance from Athens who might easily have barred the way 
if she were in alliance with Pyrrhos. But Athens was offer- 
ing sacrifices for Antigonos in the archonship of Polyeuktos 
and in the following year she was clearly of the same mind, 
for she publicly decreed thanks to the officials in charge of 


*CP 1914, 248 ff., AJP 1915, 438 ff. Cf. Klio 1914, 260. 
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those sacrifices. We may readily conclude that the govern- 
ment of Athens was loyal to Antigonos in spite of his re- 
verses at the hands of Pyrrhos. 

The invitation from Aitolia to Athens to join in celebrating 
the Soteria can imply that Athens was independent only in 
the case that Aitolia and Antigonos were at enmity. Tarn 
believes that Aitolia gave support to Pyrrhos in transferring 
him across the Gulf of Corinth If this was the route 
actually taken by the king on his way to Sparta we must grant 
that the neutrality of Aitolia was being stretched to the limit. 
That Aitolia was ever at war with Antigonos or actively sup- 
porting his enemies, there is no evidence whatsoever. Athens 
could take part in the Soteria without being independent or 
without sending representatives to the Amphiktyonic Council. 
This is clearly shown in the “Soteria” inscriptions. We do 
not believe therefore that the invitation extended in the archon- 
ship of Polyeuktos can carry any implication that Athens was 
at that time independent. 

The decree of Laches in honor of Demochares has been 
used to prove that Athens was free in 271. Ferguson? how- 
ever has shown that this document is skilfully worded so as 
not to give offence to Antigonos. Moreover Diogenes Laer- 
tios * has recorded a conversation between Demochares and 
Zenon which seems to imply that the former had been ad- 
mitted to the friendship of the king and was in the habit of 
corresponding with him. In that case the decree of Laches 
would not have given offence to the king and may have been 
prompted by him. 

These are the arguments which have been cited to prove 
that Athens was independent at certain times between 279 and 
268 B. c. While we are willing to admit that our interpreta- 
tion of this evidence may appear to be biassed by our par- 
ticular prejudices and theories about this period, yet we con- 
tend that these arguments, singly or collectively, can not be 
used to prove that Antigonos had ever lost his grip on the 
city. There is, on the other hand, no lack of evidence to show 
that Athens was Makedonian. In the archonship of Nikias 


* Tarn, op. cit., 266 n. 
2 Op. cit., 169-173. Cf. Tarn, op. cit., 268. 
VII 14. 
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Otryneus, the pro-Antigonid Phaidros was elected agonothete.* 
In the archonship of Euboulos Athens was still a Makedonian 
state as the decree in honor of Phaidros shows.? The large 
erasures in this document must have contained references to 
Demetrios and Antigonos and could only have been written 
when Makedonian interests were dominant. Athens sent no 
hieromnemon to the Council when Hieron was archon at 
Delphi. This fact implies that the city was under Makedo- 
nian control ca. 278-275. Sacrifices were offered to Antigonos 
in the archonship of Polyeuktos, and in the following year the 
government thanked those who had offered them. Diogenes 
Laertios says that Antigonos often came to Athens in Zenon’s 
lifetime. It is clear that the king must have been so thor- 
oughly occupied with military campaigns from 279 to 272 that 
these visits must have been rare during these years. We 
must suppose, therefore, that these trips to his intellectual 
capital took place in the four or five years that followed 
the death of Pyrrhos and preceded the Chremonidean War. 
Finally, all the inscriptions which surely belong to the years 
279-268 show that the Department of Administration was in 
charge of a single officer, a fact which points to Makedonian 
domination during those years.* 

The whole trend of the literary and epigraphical evidence 
dealing with the history of Athens between 279 and 268 seems 
clearly in favor of the theory that Athens was Makedonian 
during that period. On this score alone the arguments of 
Beloch in favor of dating Group II of the Amphiktyonic 
decrees in 273-1 might be rejected. When we turn to the 
history of Eretria and Sikyon the evidence, though scanty, is 
overwhelmingly against his dates for this group of decrees. 
Apparently his interpretation of this evidence led him to say 
that the Athenian vote at the Council must antedate the Chre- 
monidean War. This part of his argument must therefore 
be examined with the greatest care. 

The relation of Eretria to Makedon in the seventies is 
bound up with the story of the death of Menedemos. There 
are two traditions.* According to one, Menedemos proposed 
a decree of congratulation to Antigonos for his victory over 
the Gauls at Lysimacheia (ca. 276). Since the actual word- 


* Cf. page 149, note 1. *1G IP 682. 
* AJP 1015, 438 ff. * Diog. Laert. II 141 ff. 
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ing of the decree is given this part of the story may be 
genuine, and would be conclusive proof that the city was 
Makedonian at the time, but the historian goes on to say that 
the Eretrians were so enraged at the proposed decree that 
they banished Menedemos who fled to Oropos whence he was 
driven out on the charge that he had stolen some golden 
vessels from the shrine of Amphiaraos. After wandering 
about for some time he finally reached Makedon where he 
died in great wretchedness. This version of the fate of Mene- 
demos, which is accepted by Beloch, is not only improbable in 
itself, but is flatly denied by Antigonos of Karystos—a con- 
temporary of Menedemos—who says that Menedemos went to 
the court of the king who had once been his pupil and begged 
him to restore his country’s freedom. Antigonos wished to 
grant his request but finally, on the advice of Persaios, refused 
to do so. Menedemos was so grieved that he starved himself 
to death. Herakleides and Diogenes Laertios support this 
version of the story and in our opinion there is little doubt 
that it is the correct tradition. Eretria must have been held 
by the garrisons of Antigonos at the time of Menedemos’ 
death or ca. 272. Persaios probably arrived at the court of 
Antigonos ca. 275. He must have been there some time if 
his influence could outweigh that of Menedemos over his 
former pupil and friend. It is possible that Menedemos did 
not prefer his request until after the death of Pyrrhos when 
Antigonos was at last securely seated on his throne. In any 
case, the evidence that Eretria was independent in this period 
may be safely rejected as unsound. We believe, therefore, 
that Beloch’s argument for the date of Group II, in so far as 
it is based on the Eretrian vote at the Amphiktyonic Council, 
cannot be considered as a valid one and must be rejected. 

Beloch’s strongest argument for dating Group II in 273- 
271 is found in his interpretation of Sikyonian history. For- 
tunately, the literary tradition here is direct and there is no 
conflict of ancient authorities, though Beloch has allowed 
himself unusual freedom in dealing with his sources. 

In 251 Aratos led the attack which won the freedom of his 
native city Sikyon. According to Polybios, he was then twenty 
years of age.1 He was appointed general of the Achaian 


* Polybios II 43. 3. 
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League for the second time in 243. His first appointment 
must have been in 2451 at the latest. Beloch maintains that he 
could not have held this office before the age of thirty and 
that we must accordingly interpret the statement of Polybios 
as meaning that Aratos was “ein Zwanziger” in 251 or about 
25 or 26 years old. This argument is wholly untenable. In 
the first place Polybios is too precise to use his numerals in 
such a vague manner and no example of this indefinite 
method of expressing age is known to us from the classical 
authors. Nor is it likely that Polybios is making a mistake 
about the age of his hero. In compiling his history he un- 
doubtedly had the Memoirs of Aratos before him and we may 
eliminate the possibility of an error.2, Moreover, Plutarch 
emphasizes the extreme youth (pepdxiov) of Aratos in record- 
ing his earlier achievements. We should therefore accept the 
statement of Polybios at its face value and put the birth of 
Aratos in 271 and not in 276/5 as Beloch does. This is a 
most important date, for on the year of Aratos’ birth depends 
all Delphian chronology for the third century and much that 
is vital in Athenian and Eretrian history. From the date 
established by Beloch, he and succeeding scholars have dated 
Group II of the Amphiktyonic lists and most of the Delphian 
archons between 279 and 230. And from this evidence the 
independence of Athens and Eretria in 273-271 has been in- 
ferred. 

We must now take the year 271 as our pivotal point and 
arrange our chronological scheme accordingly. Aratos was 
seven years old when his father Kleinias was slain by Aban- 
tidas. Thus the democratic government which had been in 
existence for a very short time was overthrown and a tyranny 
re-established. It was during this short era of democracy, 
which we must date in the year or years preceding the assas- 
sination of Kleinias in 264, that Sikyon once more sent her 
delegate to the Amphiktyonic Council. As Tarn suggests, the 
democratic uprising in Sikyon may have been a direct out- 
come of the influence of Ptolemy in bringing about the Chre- 
monidean war. 


* Plutarch, Aratos 16. Polybios XX 4. 
*Cf. Tarn, op. cit., 361 n. 
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The results of our investigations may be summed up very 
briefly. All the evidence shows that Sikyon must have sent 
her delegates to the Council in or immediately preceding the 
year 264. Secondly the balance of evidence is decidedly in 
favor of the theory that Eretria belonged to Makedon at the 
time of and preceding Menedemos’ death ca. 275-272. There 
is no trustworthy evidence which shows that this state was 
independent at any time between 279 and 268. Finally Athens 
came under Makedonian control in the year 280/79 and there 
is no proof that she became independent at any time before 
the Chremonidean War. Antigonos undoubtedly exercised 
only a mild form of tyranny over Athens and Eretria due to the 
fact that in each resided old teachers and friends for whom he 
had the greatest affection and respect. Both states were vir- 
tually free in so far as the exercise of all the usual forms of 
democracy went, but the presence of strong garrisons in Pei- 
raeus and Chalkis was an ever-present reminder to these 
liberty-loving people that the iron hand was there. We may 
easily conclude that none of these states sent representatives 
to the Amphiktyonic Council before the outbreak of the Chre- 
monidean War. Beloch’s dates for Group II must therefore 
be discarded. 

Having destroyed this sole island of safety in the vexed 
chronology of the Delphic archons, we must endeavor to re- 
establish it in some more secure spot where it will be immune 
from attack. In doing so, we must rebuild our chronological 
scheme on the sound political principle that no Greek state 
which acknowledged the authority of Makedon sent repre- 
sentatives to the Amphiktyonic Council while it was dominated 
by Aitolia. 

Aristagoras, Charixenos, Herakleidas, Archiadas, Eudokos, 
and Straton may be grouped together; for they follow each 
other in the order named.t_ Under Archiadas and Eudokos 
alone do we find the Sikyonian delegation to the Council. 
The latest possible date for Eudokos must be 264/3 B. c. 
Archiadas therefore falls in 265/4, Herakleidas in 266/5, 
Charixenos in 267/6 and Aristagoras in 268/7. Straton suc- 
ceeds Eudokos and must be dated in 263/2.2 It will be 


*Pomtow, GGA 1913, 143 ff. 
*Here I make amends to Beloch for my criticism of his view that 
Straton must be dated in a pre-Pythian year. 
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noticed at once that Athens has no representatives in the 
Council in 268/7, but they appear for the first time at the Fall 
meeting in 267/6, that is, at the beginning of the Chremo- 
nidean War. Here is striking confirmation of the correctness 
of our chronology, for the Athenian and Sikyonian records 
are in complete agreement that both were free and inde- 
pendent at or within this period. 

If we accept these dates for the archons of Groups Ia and 
II, and evidently we must do so, we have important confirma- 
tory evidence for the date of the beginning of the war. Of 
vastly more importance is the fixing of the Athenian chro- 
nology and the whole secretary-cycle for the first half of the 
third century, since Peithidemos, in whose year the decree of 
Chremonides was passed, must now be settled in 267/6 and 
Philokrates must go in 266/5 thereby definitely establishing 
the tribe Demetrias in the rotation of the secretaries in that 
year.1. The decrees of the Council may also be used as evi- 
dence that Eretria at least and possibly a great part of Euboia 
became independent of Makedon. No mention is made of 
this state in the decree of Chremonides and we must assume 
that Eretria gained her freedom after that decree was passed 
but before the autumnal meeting of the Amphiktyonic Council. 
It is quite possible that Eretria did not join the alliance 
against Antigonos, but it would be difficult to understand how 
she could remain neutral after the stroke which won her 
freedom. Whether Chalkis succeeded in getting rid of the 
Makedonian garrison is questionable. In the archonship of 
Straton we find amongst the hieromnemons this entry: Eifoéwv 
’Audixpadrous XaAxidéos. The addition of the chorographic ad- 
jective at this period is unusual and probably has some special 
significance, the nature of which we are not yet in a position to 
define. The history of Chalkis during the war is veiled in 
Stygian darkness. Scholars have usually assumed that this 
post remained under the control of Antigonos until the revolt 
of Alexander some years later ca. 253/2. This opinion may 
have to be revised. 

These Amphiktyonic decrees not only help us to determine 
the beginning of the Chremonidean War but they enable us to 
fix its duration. In the Fall meeting in 262 Athens had a 


*CP 10914, 248 ff.; 1915, 457 ff. 
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delegate at the Council.1_ We know from other sources that 
Athens fell about September or October of that year. Evi- 
dently the Council met before the surrender. Athens sent no 
more representatives until she regained her freedom in 233/2. 
The other votes which we find in these decrees tell us little 
beyond what we already know about the Chremonidean War. 
We cannot tell whether Sikyon took any part in it, but it may 
be noted that the murder of Kleinias and the reéstablishment 
of a tyranny followed hard after the victory of Antigonos 
over the Spartans. It would seem as if this were a direct 
result of the decline in the Allies’ fortunes, and it may be that 
Sikyon was ranged against Antigonos as well. 

After the Chremonidean War all the states of the Pelopon- 
nese disappear from the records of the Council if we except 
the Spartan vote which was registered in the archonship of 
Kallikles. The Achaian League followed the policy of Anti- 
gonos in holding aloof from a Council whose proceedings they 
could not dominate. It is more difficult to understand why 
the other members of the Council who did not belong to the 
Achaian League should abstain from attending. Possibly 
the influence of Antigonos may have extended farther than 
we are accustomed to believe. It is evident, too, that much is 
yet to be learned about the history of Sparta in this period. 

By shifting the group Aristagoras-Straton from 276-271 to 
268-263, the arrangements of the archons subsequent to 279 
must be changed. Pomtow places Erasippos in 279. In this 
archonship a decree was passed by which Glaukon, the brother 
of Chremonides, was made proxenos. It is probable that such 
a gift would not have been conferred when Athens was 
Makedonian, but it can be dated with comparative certainty in 
the days of Athenian independence. Since there is no avail- 
able place for Erasippos during the Chremonidean War, we do 
not hesitate to date this archon in one of the vacant years 
between 288 and 280—possibly ca. 282. 

Hieron may belong anywhere between 278 and 275 or 273 
and 272 according to Beloch. We are inclined to believe that 
the latter alternative is not to beconsidered. The victories of 
Pyrrhos do not mean that Thessaly became independent of 


* Klio 1914, 285. 
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Makedon in 273. She only experienced a change of masters, 
for Pyrrhos was not making this wild raid through Makedon 
for any altruistic ideas in regard to the liberties of smaller 
nations. Probably we should date the decree as late as 
possible in the years 278-275, for we doubt whether these 
privileges accorded to the technitai were sought while the 
Gauls were still a real menace to safe travelling. In 276 
Antigonos won his decisive victory at Lysimacheia and we 
may suppose that he turned his attention to the reduction of 
Thessaly very soon thereafter. Hieron may be dated ca. 
276/5. [Could we bring into this connection the decree in 
which the Amphiktyons return thanks to Ptolemy and Antig- 
onos for granting safe conduct to the sacred embassies, we 
would be justified in dating Hieron as late as possible. But 
the reference to the secretary of the Council seems to rele- 
gate this decree to the latter part of the century (cf. GGA 
1913, 171 f.)]. 

Kraton is probably contemporary with, or immediately 
follows, the Attic archon Polyeuktos, as Pomtow has shown, 
but there are many reasons which forbid the dating of this 
archon in 277/6. Apart from our own construction of the 
Athenian secretary-cycle by which we date Polyeuktos in 
273/2, it does not seem humanly possible that the Soteria 
could have been celebrated in 276/5. In the first place, the 
danger of a Gallic invasion was not removed until after the 
battle of Lysimacheia in 276, and it may be seriously doubted 
whether Aitolia had thought of instituting the festival until 
that time. Secondly, embassies had to be sent over the ancient 
world to win the approval of the various Greek city-states. 
Other preliminaries had to be arranged even after their ap- 
proval was won. Means of communication were none too 
good and travel by sea none too secure, even for a neutral. The 
difficulty of arranging the Olympic games in modern times 
might offer a parallel. With all the advantages of speedy com- 
munication it takes years before all details are settled. Since 
the evidence from Athenian history establishes Polyeuktos in 
273/2, the Soteria were not celebrated before 272/1, or four 
years after the battle of Lysimacheia. It is probable that Kraton 
should be dated in 272/1. The prosopographical evidence seems 
to favor this date rather than the middle of the century where 
Colin prefers to place him. 
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It is apparent from the decree of the Chians that the Soteria 
were to be held quadrennially when they were first instituted. 
Pomtow’s restoration of that inscription seems to be correct 
and shows that they were to be held in the same year as the 
Olympic games.‘ As a matter of common sense we should 
expect that the new quadrennial festival would come midway 
between the Pythian festivals. The original plan was not long 
maintained but very soon the Aitolians decided to hold it oftener. 
At any rate, when we come to the “ Soteria ” group of inscrip- 
tions, the evidence is clear that the new games were either an- 
nual or biennial. Beloch and Walek hold that they were bien- 
nial.2 Pomtow® contends that they must be annual. Both 
base their arguments on Beloch’s dates for the archons in 
Groups I-II, but, since we have rejected these dates, we must 
consider the evidence from our new point of view. 

In dating Group III we have three lines of evidence, one of 
which is based partly on literary tradition. In the archonship 
of Emmenidas, a decree was passed in honor of Areus II, king 
of Sparta. The attempts of Bourguet* and Pomtow® to 
identify this Areus with Areus I may be rejected without com- 
ment. Areus I was killed at Corinth in 265/4, and his son 
Akrotatos met with a similar end ca. 262. Akrotatos left a son 
Areus who, though a mere babe, seems to have been crowned 
king. He died in his eighth year, hence not later than 254 and 
probably earlier. Emmenidas must therefore be dated between 
262 and 254 and probably towards the upper limit. 

The prosopographical evidence requires that we date Group 
III as early as possible. Telestes, for example, won a victory 
in 284 and again ca. 263 at Delos and in the archonship of 
Nikodamos at Delphi. While the active life of an actor might 
have easily been thirty or even forty years, it is probable that 
his victories could not have been beyond thirty years apart, and 
in most cases a shorter period must be assumed. The Athenian 
lists do not help us very much because we are far from accuracy 


*Klio 1914, 272 f. 

* Cf. page 147, notes 2 and 3. 

* GGA 1013, 178 ff. 

*BCH 1orr, 488 ff. Cf. Tarn, op. cit. 304 n. 

10913, 150 ff. 

*Cf. O’Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting, p. 70. 
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in dating the actors of the third century, although the margin 
of error is probably not great. For our purposes we may con- 
fine ourselves to the evidence afforded by the Delian inscriptions. 
This is solely prosopographical, but in every case it favors the 
earliest possible dates for Group III. Nikodamos must be 
dated in a year when the Pythia were celebrated, and though 
it is possible that he should go in 254/3, yet it is very improbable. 
We should not hesitate to assign him to 258/7. It follows from 
this that the Soteria at that time must have been celebrated 
annually, for Aristagoras and Emmenidas must be placed in the 
three years immediately preceding Nikodamos. This would be 
impossible if the festival were biennial. 

Our third chain of reasoning leads to the same conclusion, 
though all the links are not yet thoroughly tested. We may take 
it for granted that the Amphiktyonic decrees from the archon- 
ship of Kallikles and the so-called “ Kallikles ” group must lie 
in the interval between the Chremonidean War and the Boiotian 
War in 245/4. It is certain that Nikodamos and Dion belong 
to years when the Pythia were celebrated. If Dion is placed 
in 250 we are compelled to date Praochos in 246/5 since the 
succession of the archons in Group IV is definitely fixed. In 
that case Boiotia would have a representative at the Amphik- 
tyonic Council in the spring of 245, or at a time when she was 
in open war with Aitolia.1_ This is clearly impossible and our 
only alternative is to date Dion in 254. Nikodamos must 
therefore be placed in 258. Since Aristagoras and Emmenidas 
fall between two successive celebrations of the Pythia we 
should have no further hesitation in asserting that the Soteria 
were annual by 260 at the latest. In all probability the change 
from a quadrennial to an annual festival was made in that year, 
for the period of the Chremonidean war would be most inop- 
portune for inaugurating annual games and contests. Kalli- 
kles cannot be placed in the year of a Pythian festival according 
to our arrangement of the archons of this period.? The mem- 


*Klio 1914, 310 f.; SIG I® 444/5. On the date of the war see Tarn, 
Antigonos Gonatas, 384. 

*Pomtow seems to have abandoned his theory that Kallikles and 
Pleiston must belong to years when the Pythia were celebrated (GGA 
1913, 149 f.; Klio 1914, 305). I think that he was justified in so doing, 
for it seems clear that Pleiston also must belong to a year immediately 
following that festival. 
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bership of the Amphiktyonic Council in his archonship seems 
to require that he be placed between Groups III and IV. 

While it is not absolutely proved that the archons of the 
‘Soteria’ group follow in immediate succession, it is probable 
that such is the case. The growth of the Aitolian vote from five 
to nine must have taken some time. We date Aristagoras there- 
fore in 260/59 and Emmenidas in 259/8. Kleondas probably 
belongs in 257/6. ; 

The Lakedaimonian vote at the Council in Kallikles’ year is 
interesting. Theat Aitolia and Sparta were friendly in 259/8 is 
shown by the decree in honor of Areus II, but why no repre- 
sentatives came to the Council save in Kallikles’ archonship 
remains a mystery.? 

Group IV is interesting in that we find the Chians represented 
at the Council for the first time. Dion is the first of this series 
as Pomtow has recently shown.?, Amyntas and Nikaidas are 
not to be separated and follow in the order named. Since the 
senators in the archonships of Ameinias and Amyntas are 
identical, it is probable that Amyntas was archon suffectus and 
finished out the year of Ameinias. A similar situation is found 
in the case of Aristion and Archelas.* We therefore date 
Ameinias in 253/2, Amyntas in 252/1 and Nikaidas in 251/o. 
From Praochos’ archonship we have two Amphiktyonic decrees 
preserved, in one of which the Boiotian delegates are found but 
not in the other. Praochos is to be dated in 250/49. 

We believe that the archons in Groups I-IV may now be 
regarded as dated with reasonable certainty. The names of 
many other archons of this period are found in decrees of the 


*If Pomtow is correct in his theory that there was some form of 
rotation by which the Dorian states elected representatives for the 
Council, we might find the explanation there. It should be noted how- 
ever that his theory does not work out in practice. Thus in the archon- 
ships of Charixenos and Herakleidas we find Argos represented in two 
successive autumnal sessions. It would seem as if Sikyon were also 
represented in two successive years in 265 and 264, although the change 
of delegate in the fall session of 264 may be explained on other grounds. 
Pomtow sets forth his theory in Klio 1914, 283 f. 

* Klio 1914, 288 ff. 

* The clearest case is in the archonships of Herakleidas and Archiadas 
where the succession of the two archons is undoubted. Cf. Colin, 
Fouilles de Delphes III 2. 90, Bourguet, ibid. III 1. 300. 
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Delphian state. A few of these can be dated within fairly 
narrow limits on historical grounds, but in most cases we are 
compelled to rely solely on prosopographical evidence, which, 
unfortunately, allows a very wide latitude in dating. In a small 
community like Delphi we find many names recurring gener- 
ation after generation, very much as we find Sandy MacDonald 
handed on in some Scottish hamlet. Supposing the Delphic 
senator became eligible for office at thirty, he might easily have 
an active public life of forty years more. By that time his 
grandson might be eligible for election, and in the third century 
we have no means of telling which is which. It can readily be 
seen that prosopographical evidence alone helps us but little. 
Our observations in the following paragraphs when based on 
this evidence by itself should therefore not be regarded as defi- 
nitely settling the date of those archons. 

A decree in Ariston’s year confers honors upon Hieronymos, 
an Athenian whom Pomtow identifies as the hieromnemon in 
Straton’s year. If he is correct in this identification, it is 
probable that Ariston immediately follows Straton and Pomtow 
has correctly restored this archon’s name in the decree published 
by him in Klio 1914, p. 285. 

In the archonship of Androtimos honors were granted to a 
citizen of Histiaia. This state had representatives at the 
Amphiktyonic Council in 260/59 and 259/8. While it does not 
necessarily follow, yet it is probable that friendly relations 
between Aitolia and Histiaia were established at this time and 
that Androtimos should be dated ca. 260. The only vacancy 
is 261/o and there he probably belongs. Pomtow has bracketed 
Androtimos and Achaimenes together, but the evidence for this 
seems as yet to be unpublished. If such evidence exists, then 
both archons must go in a different period—possibly ca. Group 
VI. 

Aristion and Archelas belong together, one of them appar- 
ently completing the term of the other as archon suffectus. The 
political significance of their honorary decrees helps but little. 
Makedon and Aitolia were on friendly terms, for an Athenian 
was honored. The prosopographic evidence favors, if any- 
thing, a date before the Chremonidean War.? 


*GGA 10913, 162 f. 
*The fact that Aigina sent a hieromnemon to the Council in the 


archonship of Archelas (Fouilles de Delphes, III 1. 195) is significant. 
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Aiakidas was senator ca. 282 and Deinon is found in 293-263. 
These archons probably belong ca. 271-268. 

There is wide divergence of opinion in regard to the date of 
Diodoros. Walek gives his limits as 246-240. Pomtow places 
him ca. 240/39 and Colin in 280-270. The honorary decrees 
indicate that the political situation was about the same as in 
Aristion’s year. The prosopographical evidence is not against 
Colin’s date and we are inclined to place this archon ca. 271. 

Iatadas and Philon probably belong to this general period. 
The prosopogr.phic evidence for the latter might place him in 
the second decade of the century. Peithagoras was senator 
ca. 310, and the name does not reappear until his archonship 
ca. 230. Aristion, Theoteles, and Herakleidas are names which 
occur frequently in the first half of the century, but disappear 
in the second half. 

We are inclined to believe that Theoteles should antedate the 
period of Aitolian domination, in spite of the fact that an 
Aitolian receives the honors of the state. The senator Xeno- 
stratos is found ca. 307/6. It should be noted that the name 
Etymondas is very common in the fourth century, but is never 
found in political activities under Aitolian domination until we 
come to the very end of the third century. It is possible that we 
have in this case a Delphic family that was politically out of 
sympathy with the Aitolian régime and took no part in Delphian 
public life for that reason. A detailed comparison of the proso- 
pography of the fourth and third centuries might yield some 
interesting results in this connection. The fourth senator’s 
name is read by Bourguet as Age(as), but it may be restored as 
Age(las) who was also senator in 285 or Age(tor) who appears 
in Archelas’ year. 

Orestas undoubtedly belongs to the early part of the century 
because of a stoichedon inscription which dates from his archon- 
ship.1_ Prosopographic evidence lacks definiteness. Lykinos is 
found in 292 and 262; Menandros in 269 and 264; Kriton in 


Aigina must have been independent and we are inclined to date that 
decree in the latter part of the century, possibly ca. 228 or immediately 
before Aigina joined the Achaian League. Another alternative is to date 
the document in the latter part of the fourth century prior to Makedonian 
domination. 

* Bourguet, Fouilles de Delphes III 1. 135. 
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289, 267, 264, and in archonships of Thessalos and Euthyon. 
Lysidamos appears only in 285 and Aristoxenos in 294 and 281. 
Orestas is probably not to be placed later than ca. 286. 

Bourguet and Pomtow agree in transferring the senators 
Echemmas, Kraton, Philondas, Ison, and Alkineidas from 
Xenochares II to Xenochares I. (Bourguet denies the existence 
of No. II.) It is probable that we should therefore transfer 
Timokrates II to this neighborhood because of the unusual name 
Echemmas which appears in both archonships. It may be quite 
possible that we should eliminate Timokrates II. If not, No. 
IT belongs ca. 275. 

The internal evidence for the dates of Xenokles, Ainesilas, 
and Kleu(timos) is very slight. The prosopographic evidence 
favors a period where all three can be grouped in reasonable 
proximity to one another. Praochos is found as senator ca. 293 
and as archon in 250. Menes is found in 268 and it is possible 
that this name should be restored as the third senator in 
Kleu(timos’) year. Since there is little room for these archons 
in the middle of the century, we prefer to place them in the 
vacant years of the seventies. 

Onymokles and Herakleidas III antedate the creation of the 
tribe Ptolemais at Athens as is shown by the demes and tribes 
of the Athenians honored in their archonships.*' Colin dates 
Onymokles between 262 and 240. The prosopographical evi- 
dence favors a place near the upper limit, if we assume that 
Sogenes, the Delphian proxenos, is the grandfather of Sogenes 
recorded in IG II 403. If the two are identical, Onymokles 
must belong ca. 240. Herakleidas III must be prior to 245 
because of the honorary decree for a Boiotian which was passed 
in this archonship.? 

Aischriondas and Archidamos apparently belong about the 
middle of the century. Achaimenes is difficult to place by 


*GGA 1913, 162 f.; Fouilles de Delphes III 2, No. 74. 

*? Pomtow bases much of his argument for his date of Herakleidas III 
on palaeography (Klio 1914, 315 f.). This kind of evidence must be 
handled with great caution, and, since Bourguet is willing to date the 
decree of Hypatodoros nearly half a century higher, we are not disposed 
to lay too much stress on the character of the letter-forms as a means 
of dating, especially when Pomtow himself is uncertain whether the 
decree of Neon, which he ascribes to Herakleidas III, may not equally 
well belong to the Herakleidas of ca. 292-280 (ibid. p. 320). 
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prosopographical evidence. The honors conferred on a Mes- 
senian in his year may possibly tend to bring this archon ca. 240 
about which time Aitolia and Messene became allied (Syll.? 
234; cf. Tarn, op. cit. 403 n.). 

Some of the prosopographic evidence tends to throw Xeno- 
chares in relation to the senatorial groups of the forties. Pos- 
sibly he and Boulon (?) should exchange places. Lyson must 
post-date the creation of Ptolemais at Athens, and goes to the 
last quarter of the century. Damochares should probably be 
placed along with Euthyon in the forties. Damotimos is dated 
by Pomtow in a year in which the Pythia were held, and, since 
he cannot go in 238, the only available date is 246 or 242. 

We must assume that there were two archons named 
Nikarchos. One of these must antedate the creation of 
Ptolemais at Athens, for a citizen of Keiriadai in the tribe Hip- 
pothontis was granted an honorary decree in the archonship of 
Nikarchos.*_ When Ptolemais was created this deme was trans- 
ferred from Hippothontis to the new tribe and, so far as we 
know, no part remained in its old tribal affiliations. If this 
Nikarchos were dated ca. 226 we should have to grant that 
Ptolemais was not created in the latter part of 233/2, or else 
that the deme Keiriadai was divided into two parts, of which 
only one was transferred to Ptolemais. Since neither of these 
alternatives is acceptable, we prefer to date Nikarchos I ca. 240 
and Nikarchos II ca. 222, a year to which an Amphiktyonic 
decree from his archonship seems to belong. The political situ- 
ation at Athens from 229 to the end of the century is still very 
obscure in most points. She sent representatives to the Council 
for a very short time after she gained her independence, and 
after 229 her delegates appear there only sporadically. The 
explanation may be sought in the relations of Athens and 
Aitolia, though we are loth to believe that active enmity existed 
in those years when Athens was absent. If such were the case, 
we should have undoubted proof of the existence of two archons 
named Nikarchos, for Athens had no representative at the 
Council in the archonship of Nikarchos II. The decrees of 
Nikarchos I must antedate the war between Aitolia and Deme- 
trios. The prosopographic evidence is not decisive but does not 
preclude a date ca. 240. 


12 * Fouilles de Delphes III 2. 79. 
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It is evident from our dating of Onymokles, Herakleidas III, 
and Nikarchos I that the chronology of the Delphian archons is 
closely bound up with the question of the date of the establish- 
ment of the tribe Ptolemais at Athens. If Pomtow is correct 
in dating these archons, then Ptolemais could not have been 
established in 233/2, or else we must assume that the list of 
demes to be incorporated in that tribe should be revised. On the 
other hand, if our theory of the date for the creation of 
Ptolemais is correct, Pomtow’s chronology cannot be accepted 
for the archons dated ca. 232. We think it advisable therefore 
to restate as briefly as possible our reasons for believing that 
Ptolemais was created in 233/2.1 

The whole question is intimately bound up with the rotation 
of the secretary-cycle and the date of the close of the Chremo- 
nidean War. When the war ended and the Nationalist party 
was replaced by the pro-Makedonian, it is generally agreed that 
the rotation of the secretary-cycle was broken and the new 
secretary was elected from the first tribe in the official order, 
Antigonis, as a mark of honor to the king. In the latter half 
of the third century the only fixed point in the cycle is 221, when 
Pandionis held the secretaryship. If we carry the rotation 
backward on the basis of twelve tribes in the cycle we find that 
Antigonis would hold the secretaryship in 261/o. If, however, 
we assume that Ptolemais was created in 233/2 then the secre- 
taryship of Antigonis must belong to 262/1. The converse of 
this proposition follows with equal certainty, for if we can 
prove that the Chremonidean War ended in the early part of 
262/1 and that all the officials of the Nationalist party were 
replaced by friends of Antigonos, the new cycle beginning in 
that year can be connected with that found in 221 by assuming 
that Ptolemais was inserted in the cycle in 232. 

Philodemos records the fact that Athens fell and the war 
ended in the archonship of Antipatros “ who preceded Arrhe- 
neides ” (6 mpd ’Appeveidov). Furthermore, from Klearchos to 
Arrheneides is a period of 39 years and 3 months.? These two 
entries are unusual in form and Kolbe was the first to interpret 
them correctly. Antipatros and Arrheneides were archons in 
the same year, and after three months in office the former either 


*Cf. AJP 1913, 381 ff. 
* Mayer, Philologus 1912, 226 ff. 
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perished in the war or was removed by Antigonos on the cap- 
ture of the city and the office was held by Arrheneides for the 
remainder of the year. By inclusive reckoning we date the fall 
of Athens within the first three months of the year 262/1. The 
new cycle begins with the archonship of Arrheneides in the 
fourth month of that year with Antigonis holding the secretary- 
ship. That Philodemos reckoned by the incltisive method is 
clear from the evidence for Kleanthes’ death. By exclusive 
reckoning that event would have to be dated in 230 or when 
Kleanthes would be ro2 years old, thus contradicting all other 
evidence which is in accord in granting this philosopher a bare 
100 years of life.* 

That Athens must have been independent of Makedon in 232 
is clearly indicated, if not definitely proved, by the Delphic 
Amphiktyonic lists. A delegate from Athens is found in the 
Athambos-Pleiston group which Pomtow has dated in 236-232, 
but it is quite impossible that Athens became independent so 
early. Sacrifices for the royal Makedonian house were offered 
in Athens in 233, not long before the revolution. Nor can this 
series be brought down as late as 229, which is the date given 
by Ferguson for the independence of the city. It is unfortunate 
that the Delphian excavations have not as yet yielded the evi- 
dence which would enable us to date the Athambos-Pleiston 
group more precisely, but that it cannot be later than 232-228 
seems beyond dispute. As a witness of her independence, 
Athens once more sent her representative to the Council. We 
shall have to leave to a later paper the problem of determining 
why she ceased to send a hieromnemon in 228, though she was 
still independent. The Athenian inscriptions also give clear 
proof that Athens had come under the control of the inde- 
pendent Nationalists headed by Eurykleides and Mikion before 
229. They were undoubtedly the leaders in the revolt, and from 
their well-known affiliations with Egypt it may be assumed with 
equal certainty that they had the moral and financial support of 
Ptolemy. If Athens waited ten years to do honor to her 
benefactor, her gratitude is much belated and very strange. 
Undoubtedly the new tribe was created at once and given the 


*Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III 2. 472. 
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secretaryship for the following year. Since the sixth tribe held 
this office in 233, we have a reasonable explanation of the posi- 
tion of Ptolemais as seventh in the official cycle. 

The arrangement of prytanies in the Attic decrees from the 
archonship of Diomedon to the end of the century shows that 
thirteen tribes were in existence during that period. Much of 
this evidence rests on restorations and therefore, in itself, can- 
not be used as conclusive proof, but may be regarded as valuable 
support for our theory.” 

It should also be noted that in Attic decrees between 260 and 
233 mention of the Makedonian kings was generally excised in 
later times. Since these inscriptions are usually written 
stoichedon we can estimate the length of the excised formula 
with precision. In those decrees assigned by Ferguson and 
Kirchner to the reign of Antigonos the formula varied unac- 
countably from 38 to 60 letters. Under the new arrangement 
necessitated by inserting Ptolemais in the cycle in 232, the 
decrees with the longer formula belong to the reign of 
Demetrios and the shorter to Antigonos.? 

Indirect but strongly confirmatory evidence in support of our 
theory is found in IG II* 704. The formulas and style of 
writing in this decree date it in the first half of the century. 
The secretary comes from Leontis and cannot be placed in 
Ferguson’s cycle before 220, and Kirchner found himself un- 
able to place the document according to any of the existing _ 
cycles. When, however, we grant the existence of Ptolemais 
in 232 we can place the decree in question in 257/6, a date with 
which all the other evidence is in accord. 

This evidence is cumulative in its effect and seems to prove 
conclusively that Ptolemais held the secretaryship in 232. 
Athens gained her independence in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding year and her hieromnemon appears at the Amphiktyonic 
Council at the earliest opportunity. In so far, therefore, as 
Delphic chronology depends upon the history of Athens, it must 
be revised to conform with this theory. 


* The evidence is cited at length in AJP 1913, 381 ff. 
*Cf. IG II* 775, 776, 780, 790; cf. AJP 1913, 405-407. 
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PROSOPOGRAPHY OF DELPHIAN ARCHONS, SENATORS, AND 
HIEROMNEMONS.* 
302 Hierondas. 
301 Sylochos S. Echekratidas, Astykrates, Agion, Agathon, 
Thrasykles. 
S. Herakleidas, Aristomachos, So..... 
300 Eudokos S. Aristagoras, Lyson, Hieros, Ariston, Pei- 
sitheos, Praxeas? 
S. Kallikles, Ariston, Dexippos, Argilios. 
299 Athambos. 
298 Timon S. Archidamos, Xenon, Nikandros. 


297 Hippotas. 
296 


295 Ison S. Damochares, Damotimos, Astykrates, Dameas, 
Adeimantos. 
294 Lyson S. Boulon, Pythodoros, Eudoros. 
S. Melanopos, Thebagoras, Aristoxenos. 
293 Hieros S. Praochos, (Tim)ogenes, Deinon. 
292 
291 Dexippos S. Ison, Dameas, Nikias, Lykinos. 
S. Damokrates,- Datys, Hierokles, Kleandros, 
Damostratos. 


290 
289 Xenochares. 


-§. Echemmas, Kraton, Philondas, Ison, Alki- 
neidas. 
288 Theoteles S. Xenostratos, Etymondas, Kleon, Age (las). 
287 Herakleidas S. Athambos, Xenon, Iasimachos, Zakynthos. 
S. Kleon, Theugenes, Archiadas, Peisilas. 
286 Orestas S. Menandros, Kriton, Lykinos, Theoteles. 
S. Asphaltos, Lysidamos, Aristoxenos, 
De(xippos). 
285 Ornichidas S. Kallikrates, Sylochos, Charixenos, Hip- 
parchos, Lysidamos, Agelas. 


*In the following list wé have followed Pomtow’s list of archons for 
the period 302-280, but we are responsible for the names printed in 
italics in that period. The use of italics in the remainder of the list 
implies that the date is only approximate. 
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284 Philon S. Kraton, Theuteles, Herakleidas, Peithagoras, 
Aristion. 

283 Kleoboulos S. Korinthotimos, 

282 Erasippos S. Charixenos, Aiakidas, Melission. 
S. Archelas, Lysidamos, Nikias. 

281 Aristoxenos S. Kallikrates, Apemantos, Maimalos. 


280 Dioskouridas S. Kraton, Hipparchos,...... pheus. 
279 Iatadas S. Deinon,...... os, Athanion, Eucharidas. 
278 Timokrates S. Echemmas, Arist ...... 
277 
276 Hieron. 
275 Kleu(timos) S. Praochos, Athanion, M..... 
dros. 
274 Ainesilas S. Xenon, Aristagoras, Theuskopos, Alkamenes, 
Chares. 


S. Deinon, Amynandros, Ornichidas. 
273 Xenokles I S. Aristomachos, Alkamenes. 
272 Kraton S. Eudokos, Boulon, Aristion. 
271 Diodoros S. Charixenos, Archelas, Echyllos. 
S. Aristomachos, Aristokrates, Dameas, Niko- 
doros, Athambos. 
270 Aristion S. Aiakidas, Epikrates, Mantias, Euagoras, Dion. 
S. Damon, Andron, Menandros, Kleotimos. 
269 Archelas S. Menandros, Damon, Kleotimos. 
S. Kallikles, Nikodoros, Aristomachos. 
268 Aristagoras S. Pythophanes, Aristeidas, Menes. 
S. Charixenos, Theudoridas, Xenon, Euthyr- 
retos. 
H. Echyllos, Eteokrates. 
267 Charixenos S. Chares, Timokrates, Kalliphanes, Lyson. 
S. Kriton, Aristokrates, Ornichidas, Nikoda- 
mos. 
H. Larisios, Aristeidas, 
266 Herakleidas S. Larisios, Damon, Nikodoros, Sakedallos. 
S. Straton, Kleuphanes, Athambos, Ainesilas. 
H. Agazalos, Amynandros. 
265 Archiadas S. Ainesilas, Kleuphanes, Ari... , Straton? 
(Fouilles de Delphes III 1. 100. 300). 
S. Aristagoras, Damon, Archidamos, Philondas. 
H. Anaxandridas, Nikodamos. 
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264 Eudokos S. Alkamenes, Lyson, Aischriondas, Nikias, 
Menandros. 
H. Herakleidas, Kriton. 
263 Straton S. Lyson, Amynandros, Timogenes. 
S. Orestas, Hippias, Deinon, Alkinos, Athanion. 
H. Athambos, Ameinias. 
262 Ariston S. Herakleidas, Maimalos, Tarantinos, Kleo- 
phanes, Kalliphanes. 
H. Lyson, Lykinos. (Klio 1914, p. 285.) 
261 Androtimos S. Kleomantis, Eudokos, Aristion, Niko- 
damos. 
260 Aristagoras S. Straton, Damotimos, Erasippos, Nikoda- 
mos, Emmenidas. 
S. Damon, Tarantinos, Hieron, Euthydikos, 
Hippon. 
H. Archiadas, Mantias. 
259 Emmenidas S. Kallikles, Xenon, Ariston, Archelas. 
H. Kleodamos, Aischriondas. 
258 Nikodamos H. Aristokrates, Andron. 
257 Kleondas S. Andron, Archiadas, Alexarchos. 
H. Boulon, Pyrrhinos. 
256 Onymokles S. Nikaidas, Xenon, Boulon, Phainis. 
S. Kleon, Orestas, Straton. 
255 Kallikles S. Aischriondas, Xenon, Amphistratos, Hagnias, 
Philomenes (cf. Fouill. IIT 1. 193). 
H. Dexitheos, Herys. 
254 Dion S. Echekratidas, Xenon, Euippos, Aristagoras. 
S. Gorgippos, Glaukon, Euippos, Kleodoros, Patron. 
H. Echekratidas, Nikaidas. 
253 Ameinias S..... on, Damen(es), . . . es, 
(Nik) aios? (Ditt. SIG I® 405, note 2). 
S. Timokrates, Athambos, Kallikles, Dexippos. 
252 Amyntas S. Timokrates, Athambos, Kallikles, Erasippos. 
S. Damon, Pason, Hippias, Eucharidas, Thar- 
rikon. 
H. Nikomachos, Agathon. 
251 Nikaidas S. Chares, Amphistratos, Chairephanes. 
H. Praochos, Kleomantis. 
250 Praochos H. Herakleidas, Euthydikos, Tarantinos, 
Epikratidas. 
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249 Archidamos S. Aristagoras, Damon, Athambos. 
S. Kleomantis, Pythodoros, Agazalos, Thes- 
salos. 
248 Aischriondas S. Timokrates, Damaios, Agion, Hieros. 
S. Thrasykles, Xenochares, Hagnias, Hera- 
kleidas. 


247 Herakleidas S. Onymokles, Euthyon, Eudoros, Mnason, 
Lysimachos. 


S. Athambos, Mnasitheos (cf. Klio 1914, 
318 ff.). 
246 Boulon? S. Pantandros (cf. GGA 1913, 166). 
245 Euthyon S. Kleon, Kraton, Pason, Kriton, Kallikrates. 
244 Xenochares II S. (Kleom)antis. 
243 Damochares S. Damon, Damotimos, Kleonymos. 
S. Antandros, Erasippos, Euarchidas. 
242 Damotimos S. Pyrrhos, Kleuphanes, Kleinias, Philinos, 
Kallikrates. 
S. Mimneas, Xenon, Lyson, Archiadas, 
Damon. 
241 Achaimenes S. Kleomantis, Andron, Boulon, Pyrrhinos, 
Mantias. 
S. Iasimachos, Praxias, Emmenidas, Eche- 
kratidas, Hippon. 
240 Nikarchos I S. Praxias, Damarchos, Archiadas, Nikan- 
dros, Botakos. 
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III—COMIC TERMINATIONS IN ARISTOPHANES. 
Part 
-THS 


The suffix -rms when added to verbal stems makes nouns 
of agency; when added to the stem of the name of a city, 
country, or other locality, usually in the form -i-rys, it makes 
a gentile or ethnic name denoting an inhabitant of the place. 
The latter use is found in the following words: 

Kapxwirys, Vesp. 1505, for Kapxwidys the epic equivalent of 
vids Kapxivov (1501): ‘Carcinite’ or ‘Carcinian’ (cf. Kdpxwa) 
for ‘Carcinus’ mighty son’. So Kodpirys (adesp. 1044) for 
Kodpidns, and Kpovirns? for Kpovidys. Lobeck compares /cari- 
otis for Icaris Propert. 3, 13, 10, Culex 265, Oceanitis for 
Oceanis Verg. Georg. 4, 341. 

IIvxvirns, Eq. 42, was suggested perhaps by the familiar 
’Apeorayitns, since the two hills are not far apart. Avpos Iv- 
xvitns sounds like Ilpwraydpas *AB8ypirns and such expressions. 
It was on the Pnyx that the general assembly of the people 
was held, and hence Demus is called a citizen of the Pnyx, 
like ‘Uncle Sam of Capitol Hill’, Compare Srpov@tos, Av. 
1077, formed from ortpovOés ‘ sparrow’ with the gentile adjec- 
tive termination -vos, in order that tov Stpovbiov might 
correspond in sound and appearance to Atayépav rév MiAtov.$ 
The lines in which the two expressions occur (1072, 1077) are 
otherwise identical. The same ethnic suffix -ws is employed 
in ’Ororvgioc Av. 1042 (made from érori{w so as to correspond 
to 1041), in Ran. 187 (from KépBepos, to 
resemble Kippépior), in ’Axpa8ovows Eccl. 362 (axpds, ’Axepdov- 


* Previous studies, of which this is a continuation, are Comic Termina- 
tions in Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments. Part I: Diminutives, 
Character Names, Patronymics (Baltimore, Murphy, 1902) ; The Termi- 
nation -xés, as Used by Aristophanes for Comic Effect, A. J. P. XXXI 
428-44; and The Suffix in Aristophanes, A. J, P. XXX VII 459-65. 

*See Bekk. Anecd. 22, 31, Poll. 2, 16. 

52 elwey ws Schol. 
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ovos), in Kompeaios Eccl. 317 (xémpos, Kémpevos1) ; cf. 
Av. 1126 (xépros) ‘ Boastonian’, XwAféys (so van Leeuwen for 
MS Ach. 406 (xwdAds, XodAAcidys) ‘Dicaeopolis of 
Cripple Creek ’, KAwzi8a: Eq. 79 (xAow, Kpwridac).? 

Taprapirys (adesp. 1160). “xai 7d xwpixdv Taptapirns”’, St. 
Byz. 

Tpupadins (adesp. 1169) is a comic epithet of Aphrodite 
made from tpupadcd *® so as to have the appearance of a gentile 
name. 

-tns in Nouns of Agency. 


vworaxtns Vesp. 12 (cf. Alciphron 3, 46), droorepytpis Nub. 
730, admoorepytns adesp. 109. These nomina actoris take the 
place of attributive adjectives or participles, and through their 
suffixes of agency they personify the nouns they limit. In 
Nub. 730 yvwpnv drocrepntpisa is a ‘robber notion’: Strepsi- 
ades is still one of the uninitiated, and the poet purposely 
withholds from the unsophisticated pupil the adjective in -«és 
which he properly assigns to the philosophic teacher (728). 
And so in reply to Socrates’ droorepytixds Strepsiades is made 
to use droorepytpida rather than droorepyrixyny. But later when 
he has evolved a sophistic notion, he employs amroorepytixny 
(747) without hesitation. For the use of a nomen agentis in 
place of a participle or adjective, compare esuritor ‘pro- 
fessional hungryman’ in Mart. 3, 14 instead of esuriens. 

Nouns in -torai and -aorai frequently denote the members 
of a cult-society or other club or association. 
from v@ayopifw * and the suffix of agency -rys, is a Pythago- 
rist or Pythagorizer rather than a Pythagorean (Ilv@ayépeus). 
The word was used to ridicule those so-called disciples of the 
philosopher who imitated merely the outward mode of life of 
the members of the school, and often exaggerated its peculi- 


* Cf. Eq. 809, Plaut. M. G. go. 

* Compare in Plautus’ Captivi 160-3 Pistorienses (pistor, Pistorienses), 
Panicei (panis, Poenici?), Placentini (placenta, Placentini), Turdetant 
(turdus, Turdetani), and Ficedulenses (ficedula). 

* See Ath. 621 a for the meaning. 

*Cf. A. J. P. XXXI 434. 

*See Fraenkel, Gesch. d. griech. Nomina agentis, I, 175 f., 232 f., II, 
71 f. 

* Antiph. 135, 226, Alex. 220, and in the name of plays of Alexis and 
Cratinus Minor. 
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arities. It occurs in the title of a play of Aristophon, also in 
frgg. 9 and 12, and in Antiph. 160 (conj. Elmsl.). duadépovar 
8 trav of pév IvOayopixoi macay 
dpovrida mowvvrat tov of 
Kai Stairy xpovrat.1 The mentioned in 
Theocr. 14, 5 is “barefoot and wan”, and in Alex. 197 it is 
said that “he must put up with scant food, filth, cold, silence, 
and sullenness, and must go without bathing”’. 

In place of twAnrys, the proper form of the noun of agency 
from 7wAéw when it is simple and uncompounded, Aristophanes 
changing the termination with comic intent in Eq. 131, 133, 
140 used w#Ays, the form found in compounds only.2 Com- 
pare “ orthodoxy, heterodoxy and doxy”’. Shilleto compares 
-monger in English, and the words “ A right monger i’ faith” 
in Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub II, 3. Just the reverse of 
this, namely, the use of the ending of the simple word in the 
compound form, may be seen in AaxavorwAntpia Th. 387 instead 
of the regular form AaxavérwXs,® in Pl. 970 instead 
of ovxddavris,t and in xwpwdoromrs coined chiefly for the sake 
of the meter in Pac. 734 in place of the usual xopdorous, cf. 
tpaywdorovds. 


oxevopopwrns, Eupol. 264, for oxevopdpos. The change of 
ending was made for fun (Pollux). Hemsterhuys first sug- 
gested that the termination was borrowed from cipagworys, a 
surname of Dionysus, or, as Meineke® conjectured, the god 
was addressed in jest as oxevodopwrns, in place of his solemn 
name eipagwrys, cf. fr. 256. 

tpiopaxapirys Antiph. 168. paxapirys is substituted for paxd- 
pios® in Pl. 555, because the poor man’s life has so little 
pleasure in it that it is no life at all. But in Antiph. 168 there 


*Schol. Theocr. 14, 5, and Suid. 

*See Nicophon 19, Poll. 7, 196-0. 

*Vesp. 407, Lys. 457, and scholl. Ach. 457, 460, Eq. 19, Th. 910, 
Ran. 840. 

*Cf. lepdgaryris Plut. Sulla 13, schol. Soph. O. C. 681, C. I. G. 432, 434, 
435, and mpégarms Trag. Graec. Frag. adesp. 425 N’. 

* Frag. Com. Graec. I, 144 f., II, 530. 

*waxaplrns 6 reOveds, waxdpios 6 {ov schol. Aesch. Pers. 636, cf. schol. 
Ar. Pl. 555, Suid., and Ar. fr. 488. 
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is a shift of termination rather than a change of words, when. 
the ending of tpwpaxdpios is changed for fun to -irys, thus 
making the new and absurd formation rpiopaxapirys. 


Varia. 


Dawes) Av. 1496 for ovyxdAvppa 
(éyxdAvppa), ‘envelopage’ for ‘envelopment’. Compare 
xdAvppa, wapa-, wept-, kata-, éx-, dmo-, ovy-, ém-, mpo-xdAvpupa, 
whereas forms in -yés from this stem do not occur. 

Bd8os Av. 42 in place of Bddwis. 
says the scholiast (cf. Eust. 637, 6). With Bd8ov Badifopev 
compare xpdyov xexpdgerat, Eq. 487. of xwpixoi mailew ra 
toavta (schol. ). 

gpovriornpiov Nub. 94, 128, 142, 181, 1144, 1487, ‘thinkery ’, 
‘thinkshop ’, comically formed by Aristophanes from ¢povzi- 
few on the analogy of BovAevrnpiov, x. A. by adding 
-rnpiov, the usual suffix denoting place, to the verbal stem. 
Some writers think that ¢povriorns too is very likely a coinage 
of Aristophanes. 

immepos Nub. 74. This comic invention gets its ending from 
ixrepos which it suggests. Formed on the analogy of ixrepos 
and ddepos, words which denote disease, it is intended to mean 
‘horse-sickness’ (vécos imm«xn 243). Compare the free use of 
-itis in newly coined words like literaturitis, Americanitis. 

xatpydov Ach. 4. Many words in -dev (cf. -do, -dinis in 
Latin) signify a diseased condition of body or mind, physical 
or mental suffering, e. g., ryxedav, oradav, onredav, rude- 
Sav, mpndov, axnyedav, orpevyedwv, repydav, pedndav, 
dAyndev. On the analogy of these words, but especially aAyn- 
Sav, dxOndav, pedndov, and ovvadAyndev, Aristophanes coined the 
incongruous word xatpydwv, expressing not mental anguish but 
gladness, ‘joyitis’ perhaps. It takes the place of xapd here 
( Hesych. )—‘ rejoicement’ or ‘ rejoicefulness’ instead of ‘re- 
joicing ’—and has a high sound. 

NedeAoxoxxvyiat, Av. 917, 963, 1023, the plural in place of the 
usual singular form of the name (vss. 819, 821, 904, 1565) on 
the analogy of cities with plural names, ’A@jva its mother- 
country, in particular, as if this newly built city forsooth were 


* Brugmann, Grundriss? II, 1, §§ 363, sor. 
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like Athens the result of the union of a dozen states. The 
three adventurers from Athens who use this form seek thus to 
ingratiate themselves with Peithetaerus, since the plural in 
place of the singular gives the city an air of greater im- 
portance. 

mdtpa Alexis 193. The poetic mdtpa* is here used in place 
of the familiar prose word zarpis, in order that mérpas may 
make a jingle with pyrtpas in the following line; just as the 
coined word ix@vordAawa was substituted by Pherecrates in fr. 
64 for ix@vdrwds, the correct form of the feminine, in order to 
make a jingle with payeipawa.2 Inthe same way Plautus put 
inaniae in place of imanitas* in Aul. 84 for the sake of the 
rhyme inaniis—araneis. 

méxos in the paratragic passages Ach. 454, Pac. 528 
stands for mAé€ypa, just as mpayos is used in poetry for 
mpaypa. It is found nowhere else, and for that reason may 
possibly be a comic invention here. In Pac. 528 it takes the 
place of réxos in the line from the Telephus there parodied, 
and it is evident that it was used in preference to 7Aéypa on 
account of the similarity of sound of wAéxos and réxos. Still 
closer to réxos is réyos in the parody of the same line by Plato 
Comicus (fr. 135). Starkie suggests that wAéxos may be a 
substitute for réxos in Ach. 454 also. In this line (Ach. 454), 
furthermore, xpéos is used for xpeéa, perhaps for fun. Another 
formation of the kind, perhaps comic, is BAéros in Nub. 1176 
for BAéupa (Pac. 239, Pl. 367, 1022). It occurs only here. 

dApaia Ar. fr. 419 for dAwn, and mvyaia Archipp. 41 (cf. 
Mein. 2, 726) for xvyy remind one of the poetic yaia in place 
of the prose word y#, etvaia for dvayxain for avdyxn, yaAn- 
vain for yaAnvy,, ’AOnvain and ’A@nvaia for ’A@nva, SeAnvain for 
x. t. A. See Anecd. Bekk. 22, 28: dApaiay, tiv GApnv 
as "AOnva *AOnvaia, mvAaia, wpa wpaia, cf. 73, 31. These 
longer and fuller poetic forms—often the same as the femi- 
nine of the adjective in -avos—have a dignified and lofty tone, 
but when used instead of vulgar and commonplace words like 
mvyy, they are ridiculous. 


*For wdérpa in paratragic passages, cf. Th. 136, Ran. 1163, 1427. 

* Cf. Comic Terminations, Part I, pp. 15 f. 

* The reverse change, i. e. from opulentia to opulentitas, in M. G. 1171 
produces a grandiose effect, just as Cicero’s coinages Appietas and 
Lentulitas (Fam. 3, 7, 5) do. 
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BodrBoio Plat. Com. 173 for BoABov. As a parody on the 
proverb 


dpfopat dyaPoio, reAeuTnow én’ apewov, 
Plato the comic poet wrote the line 
dpfopat éx BoABoio, reAevtnow 8’ émi 


Eustathius (on Il. 18, 570), however, seems to think that this 
Plato passage points back to Homer’s words év aoi pév Angéw, v€éo 8 
apfopnat in Il. 9,97. The mention of Philoxenus’ pretentious 
work on cookery (Acirvov) which was written in an extraordi- 
nary style and in Homeric verse causes the speaker to fall into 
the dactylic hexameter and to attach the lofty epic ending of the 
genitive case to the lowly word foABés, by way of imitation 
and ridicule. This incongruity is in accord with the contrast 
between the triviality and indecency of the matters discussed 
in the fragment, and the heroic verse in which they are 
clothed. The same incongruity is created when the iterative 
suffix -ox- which is Ionic and epic! is added to the vulgar 
word fwéw in the mock-tragic line Eq. 1242. 

Stpepiades Nub. 1206 is a blunder of the rustic Strepsiades 
in the inflection of his own name, caused by a false analogy 
with vocatives like Sexpares which he himself employed in vs. 
222. It is used in place of Srpeyiddy for fun, say the scholiast, 
Choeroboscus I, 164, 20 (Hilg.), and Cramer. Anecd. Ox. III, 
390. See also “HpaxAedes (?) in Menand. 893. 

éuavtés Plat. Com. 78. In the opinion of Apollonius, De 
Pron. 69, 18 and 113, 17, the nominative case of the reflexive 
€uavrov was probably used évexa rov yeAoiov. See Pherecr. 112. 

taxas Ar. fr. 869 is thought to be the comically formed 
accusative plural of the adverb rdya ‘perhaps’, the excessive 
use of which the poet is ridiculing. 


Comic Feminines. 


In view of the seclusion of women in ancient Athens, femi- 
nines of words like general, herald, policeman, and orator are 
comic. The gender is indicated by the article in 4 ypapparevs 
Th. 432, } otparnyés Eccl. 491, 500, 727 (see also fr. 945), 
Cratin. 428; but in the following words it is shown by the 
termination, which thus contributes to the comic effect: 


*See Curt. Stud. I, 2, 259, Curtius, Verb.* II, 376 f. 
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otpatyyis Eccl. 835, 870, ‘commandress’, ‘chieftainess’, 
comes appropriately from the mouth of the female herald and 
of one who has been converted to the new order of things in 
the Ecclesiazusae. See also Pherecr. 235. 

Xtparwrides ‘Soldier Girls’ is the name of a play of the 
comic poet Theopompus ; cf.‘ sailor girls’ (vavrides, vavrpiat?) in 
Theopompus and Aristophanes. As adjectives, otparyyis and 
are familiar. 

Xopyyis, a play of Alexis, deserves mention here only in case 
it is a female choregus, not the name of a hetaera. 

xypvxawa Eccl. 713, ‘heraldess’, ‘crieress’, is another pro- 
duct of the yuvatxoxparia. Cf. oxvAag, oxvAdxawa for the form. 

XxvOawa, Lys. 184, a comic feminine of SxvOys (=rogdrys) in 
the sense of ‘policeman’ (Th. 1017, 1026, etc.), and hence a 
‘policewoman’. See also Alex. 331. The form too is un- 
usual, the regular feminine being Sxv@is. It is made on the 
analogy of words like Adxwv, Adxawa. 

payeipawa Pherecr. 64 is comic in form as well as in mean- 
Aawav. Oepdrawa may have suggested payeipawa, 
in the second line is another comic formation, made to rhyme 
with payeipawa, See above, p. 177. 

ovxoddvrpia Pl. 970 ‘informeress’. Like the ovxo¢dvrys who 
was a prominent figure in the long preceding scene, the old 
woman too had suffered reverses through the healing of 
Plutus’ blindness, and since she entered just as he ran off, it 
was natural to call her in fun a ‘she-informer’. That the 
occupation was unheard-of for women makes the term all the 
more ridiculous. For the unusual form see above, p. 175. 

ouxdotpia adesp. 1158. E. M. ov«a- 
Hesych. Cf. codiorpia, ‘a she-sophist’, 
coined by Plato, Euthyd. 297 c. 

’AOnvaia Pherecr. 34. The familiar formula “ Athenians 
and their allies” is parodied by being put in the feminine. In 
order that, for the purposes of parody, the change may be as 
slight as possible, merely the ending of ’A@nvaios is made 
feminine, though the usual feminine is ’Arriuxy. *AOnvaia also 


*Theopompus’ vavurides (fr. 79) is a more correct formation’ than 
Aristophanes’ (fr. 825), cf. (Sotad. 2). 
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implies citizenship. See Mnem. X, 82 and Hermes XLII, 11 
for this passage, and compare Philem. 66 and Canthar. 5. 

, Protagoras divided substantives into three classes as to 
gender, masculines, feminines, and things,’ and criticised the 
gender of wyus and 77Ané in Homer, holding that they should 
have been masculine,? perhaps on account of the termination.° 
It is these grammatical views of Protagoras, set forth in his 
treatise on ép8oérea, that Aristophanes brings into ridicule 
in Nub. 658-693,‘ attributing them, of course, to Socrates 
who is made the representative of the class of sophists. He 
coins aAextpvawa ‘cockess’ on the analogy of Aéwv, A€awa, ‘ lion’, 
‘lioness’, in order to show the gender plainly, since the usual 
word dAexrpvovy must stand for both male and female. This 
leads him to the unexpected change of 4 xdpSoros to 4 Kapdérn 
that termination and gender may agree, seeing that -os is in 
most cases a masculine suffix; and then he proceeds with equal 
abruptness to change KAeovupos to KAcwvipy, just as he changed 
Spixvbos to SuxvFy in the Knights 969, in order to ridicule the 
effeminacy and womanish habits of these men, the same pur- 
pose being accomplished by the article in tyv ’Apvviav Nub. 
691. Compare Egilia for Egilius in Cic. De Orat. 2, 277; 
Pediatia for Pediatius in Hor. Sat. 1, 8, 39; and Freinsheim's 
conjecture Gaiam Caesarem in Tac. Ann. 6, 5; and for a 
change of the opposite kind, the substitution of “Yyc«parns for 
“Yyuxparia, see Plut. Pomp. 32, 6. 

Three instances of this last change, in which the masculine 
ending is substituted for the feminine in words that are 
properly feminine, may be noted here. The comic effect is 
not great, but is worthy of mention. 

Avoiotparos Lys. 1105. The shift of termination is comic in 
so far as it gives an opportunity to play on the inner meaning 
of the word (Avev+orparov). 

oédmys Archipp. 19. In the war waged by the fish upon 
men, the odAwy assumes the form odAmys in order to become 
the trumpeter (caA7-ifw). 


* Aristot. Rhet. III, 5, 5. 

*Id. Soph. Elench. ch. 14. 

* Id. Poet. ch. 21 fin. 

“Cf. Spengel, Artium Script. 42-3; Frei, Quaest. Protag. 130-3; 
Zeller, Phil. d. Griech.* I, ror8, 5. 
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pytpuds Theopomp. Com. 12. The Greek word for ‘ step- 
father’ is ratpwés or tatpuws,1 but Theopompus in sport coined 
a word for ‘step-father’ by merely changing the ending of 
pntpud ‘step-mother’ from feminine to masculine. 


Comic Comparatives and Superlatives. 

A comic effect is produced when words are compared which 
do not admit of comparison: 

abrérepos avrav, Epicharm. fr. 5 K. 

a’rétaros Ar. Pl. 83. In a similar conversation in the Tri- 
nummus Plautus made up ipsissumus ? (988) in imitation of 
avrorartos.® 

Aavawraros Ar. fr. 259. This is one of the forms that 
comedy coined évexa yeAoiov, seeing that proper names are not 
compared, says Apollonius, De Pron. 64, 10. Cf. Poenior in 
Plaut. Poen. 991: 


Nullus me est hodie Poenus Poenior. 


mpoBarepos, oidrepos Sophron 122 K, 96 Ahr. These words 
come from,the text of Ahrens whose reading of an obscure 
passage in E. M. 256, 33 is mpoBdrov mpoBdrepov, oids oidrepov. 
They are regarded as comic comparatives of mpéfarov and dis. 

xpapBdéraros Eq. 539. Some scholars follow Hesychius in 
his explanation of this word as equivalent to xarvporaros (cf. 
Theocr. 7, 37); others, notably Professors Gildersleeve and 
Wilamowitz, regard it as a comic superlative of xpdpBy 
‘cabbage’. Crates’ jokes were stale, ‘chestnuts’ done up in 
a slightly new form. With the latter meaning of xpapPéraros 
compare such newspaper English as “ T. is the whiskiest town 
I ever saw ”. 


* See Plut. Arat. 41, 2, Cleom. 11, 1, C. I. G. 3445, Eustath. on II. 5, 385. 

* Ergo vides quae nomina comparantur : quae sunt qualitatis et quanti- 
tatis. Ea autem, quae non sunt qualitatis et quantitatis, non recipiunt 
comparationem. Ne te decipiant illa Plautina et Afraniana verba, ipsissi- 
mus; ioco comico hoc dixit. Est etiam apud Graecos atréraros tale. 
Comica sunt ista et ad artem non pertinent. Pompeius, Comment. 153, 13 
(Keil). 

* Compare also die deinigste in Jean Paul, Titan 73: “Aber, Bruder, 
kannst du nur eine Minute lang glauben, sie bleibe nicht ewig die 
deinigste?” and Franz Liszt’s “Komme zu deinem deinsten F. L.” 
(quoted by Schwab). 
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povweraros Eq. 352, Pl. 182, ‘onliest’. ws abréraros wémaixrat 
is the comment of the scholiast. Yet it occurs in Lycurg. 88 
and 89, and Theocr. 15, 137, and so was less extraordinary 
than adroraros. 

mpotepaitepos Eq. 1165. This comic doubling of the com- 
parative is appropriately assigned to the vulgar Sausage- 
seller, who was responsible for poviraros (352) too. He 
answers the Paphlagonian’s mpérepos with a double compara- 
tive in order to outdo him. 

xuvrepwrepos,? Pherecr. 106, a comparative of the comparative 
xvvrepos (Homer). 

xuvratwtatos Eubul. 85, formed from xvvraros (Hom., Eur., 
Ap. Rh.), and hence a double superlative. 

Double forms, however, are by no means confined to comedy, 
cf. Aesch. fr. 432, 434 N*., and the examples given in Kiihner- 
Blass, §157, 4. In Latin they belong mainly to the later 
language, e. g., postremissimus, minimissimus, proximior, 
pluriores. Such doubling as padAov 6ABwrepos* Eccl. 1131 is 
more in accord with the usage of other Greek authors. An- 
other kind of pleonasm which likewise occurs elsewhere is 
seen in trompeoBirepa Ar. fr. 350, and 
tepos fr. 685, where both the prefix tro- and the comparative 
ending express the idea of ‘somewhat’. 

One may notice in passing the heaping together of a number 
of superlatives. The longer and more sonorous the adjective, 
the droller the effect. It is often in address that they are thus 
crowded together. See, for example, 
tate, yAadupwrate Av. 1271 f., ptAavOpwrdrare, peyadodwpdrate 
Pac. 393 f., ptArdrn, Pac. 661 f., Oepydrarat, 
motiotatat Th. 735, copwtarov, xiGapaoddrarov, 
Vesp. 1276 ff. 

In Plautus comic superlatives abound, e. g., verberabilissu- 
mus Aul. 633, paenissume Aul. 466, 668, Most. 656, ecfertis- 
sumus Capt. 775, occisissumus Cas. 694, penitissumus Cist. 63, 
Pers. 522, 541, oculissumus Curc. 120, parissumus Curc. 506, 


1For other variations from the norm in Pherecrates see Krerridns 
(Comic Termin., Part I, p. 52), waryeipawa, and ’A@nvaia 
(above), and Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. pp. 67 f. 

? Magis with a comparative is a colloquialism that is rather common in 
Plautus. 
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exclusissumus Men. 698, geminissumus Pers. 830, patruissu- 
mus Poen. 1197. 


-totepos and -ioratos. 


Comparatives and superlatives in -forepos and -ioraros are 
found chiefly in comedy. Xenophon has zAcovextioraros and 
éyodayioraros, and Aristotle AaAiorepos and Aayvioraros—not 
high words. In Euripides’ satyr-drama, the Cyclops, old 
Silenus uses AaAioraros in speaking to the monster, but this is 
not far from comedy. The rest are in the comic poets. In 
these more or less vulgar endings -iorepos and -ioraros lies the 
comic force of the following comparatives and superlatives, 
that is to say, the form of the words rather than their mean- 
ing is comic: 

kAerrioratos! Pl. 27, a surprise after rorioraros 
Th. 735; mrwxtorepos Ach. 425 (elsewhere mrrwydrepos) ; Aadi- 
orepos Ran. gi, fr. 668, Alex. 92, Menand. 416; AaAioraros * 
Menand. 164; xaxyyopiorepos Pherecr. 96; xaxyyopioraros Ec- 
phant. 5; povodayioraros Vesp. 923 (comic in meaning as well 
as in form); picomopraxicraros Pac. 662; dprayioraros Plat. 
Com. 57; yaotpiorepos Plat. Com. 195. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 
Trinity N. C. 


Cf. Suidas, in the proverb NeoxAeld.: repos. 
* Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 1, 5, 1; Luc. Somn. 2. 


IV.—THE TO- PARTICIPLE WITH THE ACCUSA- 
TIVE IN LATIN. 


Although this subject has been discussed by so many emi- 
nent authorities, none of the explanations of the origin of the 
construction can be regarded as final and an attempt to discuss 
it from a different point of view and in reference to a larger 
number of examples hardly requires an apology. The theories 
put forward hitherto fall broadly into three classes: Some 
grammarians regard the construction as a pure Hellenism and 
explain the accusative as identical with and apparently due to 
the accusative with adjectives, as nudus pedem, etc., in Latin 
poetry; others suggest that the accusative is retained from 
the active construction, the dative instead of the accusative 
becoming the subject in this peculiar passive idiom; lastly 
there are those who regard the tus-form as middle with the 
various meanings found in Greek and the accusative as the 
direct object. Presumably most supporters of the passive 
explanations would, like Bennett (Syntax of Early Latin ii, 
p. 25) agree that uestem indutus and similar examples have 
an active or middle sense; yet all the rest they consider 
passive and make the common error of assuming that the 
theory which they have formulated or to which they have 
given their sanction must somehow fit all instances. This 
perhaps has arisen from an error to which syntax at its 
present stage of development is particularly prone, viz., theo- 
rising from insufficient data. Brugmann (Indogerm. Forsch- 
ungen 27, p. 121 ff., and Grundriss? II. 2, 168 ff.) alone has 
taken a broader view of the subject and in his recognition of 
the influence of the construction uestem indutus has antici- 
pated in some respects my explanation; but his paper deals 
only with the so-called ‘Akkusativ der Beziehung’, and he 
does not therefore trace the idiom through its various stages. 
No one seems hitherto to have estimated in this construction 
the working of analogy, which is a potent force in all language 
and especially in that of poetry, which purposely seeks to 
avoid the commonplace. 
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A collection of examples of the to-participles with the 
accusative from Vergil, with whom the construction was a 
special favourite, reveals the fact that in a very large number 
of instances the construction must have an active sense and 
the poet could have desired to convey no other meaning. 
Among these we may cite: Aen. I. 228 illum talis iactantem 
pectore curas | ....lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentis | adloquitur 
Venus ; ib. I. 480 crinibus Iliades passis peplum .. . ferebant | 
suppliciter, tristes et tunsae pectora palmis; ib. I. 561 tum 
breuiter Dido uoltum demissa profatur; ib. IV. 589 terque 
quaterque manu pectus percussa decorum | flauentisque ab- 
scissa comas; ib. VII. 503 Siluia prima soror palmis per- 
cussa lacertos | auxilium uocat; ib. VII. 806 (aduenit .... 
Camilla) | bellatrix non illa colo calathisue Mineruae | femi- 
neas adsueta manus, sed proelia virgo | dura pati; ib. XI. 121 
conuersique oculos inter se atque ora tenebant; ib. XI. 479 
iuxtaque comes Lauinia uirgo .... oculos deiecta decoros; ib. 
XI. 507 oculos horrenda in uirgine firus; ib. XI. 877 per- 
cussae pectora matres | femineum clamorem ad caeli sidera 
tollunt; ib. XII. 65 accepit uocem lacrimis Lauinia matris | 
flagrantis perfusa genas; ib. XII. 172 illi ad surgentem con- 
uersi lumina solem | dant fruges; ib. XII. 605 filia prima 
manu floros Lauinia crinis | et roseas laniata genas, tum 
cetera circum | turba furit (notice in this example manu, 
which brings out the active force of the expression) ; Buc. 
VI. 53 ille /atus niueum molli fultus hyacintho | ilice sub nigra 
pallentis ruminat herbas. It is quite impossible in considera- 
tion of the meaning to construe any of these instances as 
passive; the accusative, which in the examples quoted to this 
point denotes a ‘part of the body,’ is the direct object of the 
participle. Similarly we find the ‘ accusative of the garment’ 
as the direct object of the participle: Aen. VII. 667 ipse pedes, 
tegimen torquens immane leonis, | terribili impexum saeta 
cum dentibus albis | indutus capiti, sic regia tecta subibat; 
ib. XI. 487 rutilum thoraca indutus aenis | horrebat squamis ; 
ib. IV. 136 tandem progreditur magna stipante caterua | Sido- 
niam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo. There are many 
other instances of the to-participle with a transitive force 
followed by the acc. in Vergil, which we shall see below are 
to be considered in connexion with these. On the other hand 
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we find instances in the poets in which the force of the parti- 
ciple is clearly passive, as Verg. Aen. II. 57 Ecce, manus 
iuuenem interea post terga reuinctum | pastores, magno ad 
regem clamore trahebant ; ib. II.273 (Hector) aterque cruento | 
puluere perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis; ib. Georg. IV. 
371 et gemina auratus taurino cornua uoltu | Eridanus; Hor. 
Epode IV. 3 Hibericis peruste funibus Jatus | et crura dura 
compede. In these examples, which have purposely been 
quoted in full with their context, the force of the participle is 
quite clear. Other instances, which are more obscure or due 
to the influence of analogy, will be considered later, after the 
origin of the construction in the simpler types has been dis- 
cussed. 

As is well known now, the to-suffix was originally quite 
unconnected with voice, tense or any other verbal peculiarity. 
In Indo-European it was added not only to verbals but also to 
substantives to form adjectives, where it came to mean ‘in 
possession of’, as Skr. ankuritéh (from ankurah) ‘ furnished 
with shoots’, Grk. @voavwrés (from Ovcavos); Lat. barbatus 
(from barba), corniitus, etc. When added to verbal stems it 
denotes similarly that the person or thing represented by the 
substantive has come into a certain condition or is enduring 
certain circumstances as the result of doing or suffering the 
action expressed by the verb. The suffix -to- is thus quite 
unconnected with voice in its origin and used with both transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs, as may be seen from the following ex- 
amples: Skr. Sratéh ‘heard, famous’, Grk. xAvrés, Lat. inclutus ; 
Skr. @gatah ‘coming (to)’, Grk. Barés, Lat. circumuentus ; Skr. 
sthitéh, Grk. orarés, Lat. status, originally connected with the 
verb stare and meaning ‘having come to a stand’ and then 
‘standing’. (For further examples see Brugmann, Grund- 
riss? II. 1, p. 394 ff.) Now in the Indo-European languages 
the participles are used also as pure adjectives. This caused 
the to-adjective to become a participle in Italic and Sanskrit 
(see also Brugmann, Indogerm. Forschungen V. 89 ff.). The 
original meaning of the suffix from its occurrence in certain 
contexts was very easily narrowed and specialised for the ex- 
pression of the past participle middle and passive. In Vedic 
Sanskrit it exists as synonymous with other forms of the perfect 
participle, as gatdh and jaganvéh ‘having gone’; grasitéh and 
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jagrasanéh ‘devoured’; in Italic it has replaced any other 
forms of the medial-passive participle which may have existed 
and has also come to be used with the verb ‘to be’ to form a 
compound tense. Though the usual force of the tus-participle 
in Latin is perfect passive there are also examples of its 
use in an active sense, especially in the so-called deponent 
verbs, as ratus, confisus, diffisus, etc. Doubtless in prehistoric 
Italic they had acquired a middle force, since they are con- 
nected with the medial-passive conjugation. Perhaps we may 
see a middle or active force still in the adverbs ending in 
-uersus, -uorsus (originally derived from uerto), as non prdrsus 
cedit (Plaut.) ‘ (while) not turning (himself) forward he 
advances’; quis hic est, qui aduorsus it mihi? (Plaut.) ‘who 
is this, who comes turning to me?’; aduersum legem accepisti 
‘eas pecuniam (Plaut.) ‘You received money—an action 
which contravenes the law’. Of course, to the Roman these 
were stereotyped adverbs and prepositions; but, as we see, it 
is possible for us sometimes to catch something of the original 
meaning. 

All this indicates that in prehistoric Italic the special func- 
tion of the to-suffix, though it could still be used as a pure 
adjectival formative, was the formation of the participle of 
the middle, which became also the passive, conjugation. Now 
from Italic times the middle voice was felt to be superfluous 
and began to disappear. Hence we find it in Latin only in a 
_ limited number of verbs, the so-called deponents, which in 
spite of their form can hardly have conveyed any but the 
active meaning to the Roman, and in some old idioms. Chief 
among the latter, as we should expect, are expressions of per- 
sonal action, especially that of ‘ putting garments, etc. (on the 
person)’. We find this not only in Latin with all parts of the 
verb, as Verg. Aen. VII. 640 loricam induitur; ib. II. 275 
exuuias indutus; ib. II. 511 inutile ferrum | cingitur; ib. II. 
392 Androgei galeam clipeique insigne decorum | induitur ; Ter. 
Eun. 4. 4. 40 et eam est (sc. uestem) indutus?; Plaut. Rud. 
207 hoc quod induta sum, etc., but also in the Umbrian Tab. 
Iguv. VI. b. 49 perca arsmatiam anouihimu ‘let him put on 
the sacred bough’. From this we may draw two conclusions: 
first that the idiom is not borrowed from the Greek, but is an 
old Italian expression with verbs of this type; secondly that 
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in uestem indutus the tus-form is part of the conjugation 
induor and not a pure adjective.1 If the examples of the tus- 
form with the accusative are more numerous in Latin, it is a 
mere accident and due to subordination. We have seen that 
besides the accusative of the garment, the tus-participle is 
also found very commonly with the accusative of the part of 
the body. We have quoted numerous examples, which shew 
that the participle has an active force and that the construc- 
tion can in no way be due to the poetical use of the accusative 
with adjectives like nudus pedem, etc. This use of the 
middle is common in Greek; with verbs of personal action 
having no object it is natural enough. Thus Aovoya (Attic 
Aovpat) meant ‘I perform the act of washing for myself’, 
then ‘I wash myself’; but when there is an object, as 
in Aocecoapévn tépeva xpda (Hes. Op. 520), the middle is un- 
necessary and doubtless due to the use without an object. 
It was only to be expected that in a language like Italic, in 
which the middle voice was losing ground from prehistoric 
times, this idiom should not have been as insistent as the use of 
the middle with the ‘accusative of the garment’. Its revival 
with the tus-participle in the poets is, as we shall see, largely 
due to the analogy of the ‘accusative of the garment’. Call- 
ing to mind the use of some.of the to-participles in Sanskrit 
with both a passive and an active force, as praptah ‘ obtained’ 
and ‘having obtained’, prdévistah ‘entered’ and ‘having en- 
tered’, pitah ‘imbibed’ and ‘having drunk’, vibhaktéh ‘ di- 
vided’ and ‘having divided’ and a few more, we might be 
inclined to postulate for prehistoric Italic also a tus-participle 
with an active as well as a middle sense. There is nothing to 
disprove such a theory; but, if the participle ever had much 
vogue in the active, is it probable that so useful a form would 
have been lost except in limited and poetical usages? The 
support which Latin cenatus, pransus, turatus, Oscan 
deiuatu(n)s ‘iurati’, Umbrian ¢ersnatur ‘cenati’ would give 
counts for nothing, since these instances are isolated and 
arose in another way. Also the tus-form did not from its 


1The use of the infin. with the acc. (e. g. nequeunt expleri corda 
tuendo, Verg. Aen. VIII. 265) is comparable, since that also is of 
nominal origin and unconnected with voice and other verbal charac- 
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origin, which we have briefly reviewed above, inherit an accu- 
sative object. It is probable then that the accusative of the 
part of the body in Latin was resumed on the analogy of the 
garment; it was not a very great step, especially when the 
feeling of the middle had been lost, from such an expres- 
sion as uestem succinctus to corpus cinctus, comas succinctus, 
uelatus tempora (Ovid), etc. This idiom by its simplicity 
appealed to generations of Latin poets; hence we find it in all 
kinds of expressions of bodily action, as pectus percussa, 
genas laniata, oculos conuersi, etc. (See the examples from 
Vergil quoted above.) The poets also transferred the con- 
struction from the concrete or literal to the abstract or meta- 
phorical, so that Ennius writes succincti corda machaeris, and 
so perhaps by the analogy of the opposite, also perculsi 
pectora Poeni, which Lucretius imitates in perculsae corda tua 
ui. Other examples of the use of the accusative of the part of 
the body as the direct object with the tus-participle from various 
verbs are: Verg. Georg. I. 349 Cereri torta redimitus tempora 
quercu | det motus; Aen. III. 81 uittis et sacra redimitus 
tempora lauro; Aen. IV. 216 Maeonia mentum mitra crinem- 
que madentem | subnexus; Aen. V. 269 puniceis ibant euincti 
tempora taenis; Buc. VI. 68 ut Linus haec illi diuino carmine 
pastor | floribus atque apio crinis ornatus amaro | dixerit ; Buc. 
VII. 32 puniceo stabis suras euincta cothurno; Hor. Epist. IT. 
I. 110 fronde comas uincti cenant. On the analogy of these we 
have such expressions as: Verg. Georg. IV. 482 caeruleosque 
implexae crinibus anguis | Eumenides; Hor. Epode V. 15 
Canidia breuibus implicata uiperis | crines et incomptum caput. 
Further due to the analogy of the opposite idea we find: Verg. 
Aen. III. 65 et circum Iliades crinem de more solutae; Aen. 
XI. 35 et maestum Iliades crinem de more solutae; Aen. IV. 
509 crinis effusa sacerdos | ter centum tonat ore deos ; Georg. 
IV. 337 caesariem effusae nitidam per candida colla. Con- 
structed on the analogy of ‘ wearing’ or ‘ putting on’ similarly 
we find the expression of the opposite, as Verg. Aen. IV. 518 
unum eruta pedem uinclis, in ueste recincta, | testatur moritura 
deos. Of course, some of these examples are on the border- 
line between the active and passive (i. e. in this case the 
descriptive or adjectival) use of the tus-form in meaning. 
But, when the idiom was established in the way we have sug- 
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- gested, exact distinction was unnecessary; nor would the 
poet spend thought on it. In many instances the passive or 
descriptive interpretation is quite impossible. A more difficult 
example is Hor. Epist. I. 1. 94 si curatus inaequali tonsore 
capillos | occurro, rides; but in view of the extension of the 
idiom it is natural to regard capillos as the direct object of 
the transitive curatus and tonsore as instrumental. Very 
similar to this is Vergil Aen. V. 135 uelatur fronde iuuentus, | 
nudatosque umeros oleo perfusa nitescit. The participle has 
the acc. as the direct object also in Catullus LXIV. 65 contecta 
pectus amictu; ib. 297 restrictus membra catena. We must 
also regard as active in meaning such examples as Verg. Aen. 
I. 657 noua pectore uersat | consilia, ut faciem mutatus et ora 
Cupido | pro dulci Ascanio ueniat (cf. v. 684 which makes the 
question of agency clear); and such metaphorical uses as 
Georg. IV. 357 huic percussa noua mentem formidine mater. 

The ‘ accusative of the garment’ with the to-participle is also 
extended in use by analogy both in the literal and metaphor- 
ical senses. Simple instances are: Hor. Sat. I. 6. 74 and 
Epistles I. 1. 55-56 haec recinunt iuuenes dictata senesque | 
laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto, where suspensi has 
the sense of ‘ wearing suspended’; Verg. Aen. XII. 224 formam 
adsimulata Camerti. The same idiom seems to occur in Verg. 
Aen. II. 220 ille simul manibus tendit diuellere nodos | per- 
fusus sanie uittas atroque ueneno; it can hardly be passive 
here. Very similar to these are Aen. VII. 796 agmina den- 
sentur campis .... Rutuli ueteresque Sicani, | et Sacranae acies 
et picti scuta Labici, where picti scuta must mean ‘ wearing 
(or bearing) their shields painted’, i. e. ‘carrying emblazoned 
shields’; and Aen. IX. 581 stabat in egregiis Arcentis filius 
armis | pictus acu chlamydem, which comes to mean ‘ wearing an 
embroidered robe’. A further application of the same con- 
struction we find in Aen. X. 157 Aeneia puppis | prima tenet 
rostro Phrygios subiuncta leones. So in a more imaginative 
and poetic expression Vergil’s flowers spring up ‘ putting on 
(as they grow) as inscriptions the names of kings’: dic 
quibus in terris imscripti nomina regum | nascantur flores 
(Buc. III. 106). It would be possible to construe Buc. I. 54 
hinc tibi quae semper uicino ab limite saepes | Hyblaeis apibus 
florem depasta salicti | saepe leui somaum suadebit inire su- 
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surro in the same way; but the context favours the passive 
interpretation. Editors generally regard all these examples 
as passive and explain the accusative either as ‘extent’ or 
even less happily as ‘respect’ (German ‘ Beziehung’) or as 
‘retained’ from the active construction. Apart from the 
general unsuitability of the passive interpretation and the 
prosaic turn which it gives to these passages, the former ex- 
planation is very difficult to apply and always unnecessary since 
the construction is not a Graecism but a very natural poetic 
development of an old Italian idiom. The theory of the ‘re- 
tained’ accusative also lacks conviction; for it generally in- 
volves the dative of the active becoming the subject in the 
passive, which we must feel is alien to the Latin language and 
can hardly occur in a combination so old and beautiful as the 
to-participle with the accusative. In Greek and English, 
which are both more flexible than Latin in this respect, such a 
passive is, Of course, not uncommon. (For examples see 
Class. Rev. XXIX (1915).) Whether this peculiar ability 
affected the construction of the passive participle with the acc. 
in Greek, it is not easy to decide, since in that language too 
there are other possibilities. The accusative was always used 
more freely in Greek than in Latin, and if we may cite as 
evidence the common use of the accusative with passive and 
intransitive verbs in the modern Greek vernacular,’ this in- 
herited freedom appears to have been extended with time. It 
is true that in Latin we find isolated examples of intransitive 
verbs used in the passive as inuideor (Hor. Ars Poet. 56); but 
they are rare and experimental. The fo-participle with the 
accusative on the other hand is a very common poetical ex- 
pression and in cases where the context favours an active 
sense we have seen that the construction can easily be traced 
to an old Italian idiom. 

We must, however, also notice instances in which the pas- 
sive sense is required, as Verg. Aen. II. 57 and 273, Georg. IV. 


1In modern Greek prose we find it not only with the ‘passive’ parti- 
ciple as dompous ddpods crodkiouévn (in Psychares’ raégl- 
d& pov), ‘The sea... adorned with white foam’, but also with passive 
and intransitive verbs as means literally 
‘he is wreathed’) for ‘he marries her’; ras @d\accas ra xipara rpéxw 
‘I hasten over the waves of the sea’. 
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371, Hor. Epode IV. 3 (all quoted above); Verg. Buc. VI. 
15 Silenum pueri somno uidere iacentem | inflatum hesterno 
uenas, ut semper, Iaccho; Aen. I. 579 his animum arrecti 
dictis et fortis Achates | et pater Aeneas iamdudum erumpere 
nubem | ardebant, etc. How are such passages as these to be 
explained? Originally they are probably due to an illogical 
extension of the idiom; the construction applicable to the to- 
participle with a transitive force in Latin has been transferred 
to the form in its current usage in classical times. This, no 
doubt, helped to prepare the way for the introduction of the 
Greek accusative with adjectives in mudus pedem, etc. The 
latter then took some part in confirming the use of the acc. 
with the to-participle in a passive sense especially when it is 
mainly adjectival in use, as mudatus pedem, inflatum.... 


uenas, etc. 
CiarA M. KNIGHT. 


University or Lonpon, 
Kino’s 
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V.—LATER ECHOES OF THE GREEK BUCOLIC 
POETS. 


(SupPpLEMENTARY To A. J. P., XXX 245-283.) 


THEOCRITUS. 


Idyl I. Paraphrased in Trissino’s eclogue ‘ Dafne’, on the 
death of Cesare Trivulzio. Imitated by Joannes Leochaeus 
Scotus, Eclogae Piscatoriae, ii (Musae Priores, Londini, 
1620). Imitated by Houdard de Lamotte, ‘ Tircis et Silvan- 
dre’. Enrico Carrara cites an imitation by Bernardo Tasso, 
‘Epicedio di Antonio Broccardo ’. 

Lines I-11 and 62-63 are borrowed by San Martino, Pesca- 
toria et Ecloghe, Ecl. iii (Venice, Giolito, c. 1566). 

Lines 15-18 are imitated by Bernardino Baldi, Egloga xi, 
‘Il Dio Pane’. 

With lines 39-44 compare San Martino, Prosa iii: “ ma fra 
questo par che un uecchio dalla riua una rete raccolga ... 
gonfia per lo estremo sforzo le uene de la gola”. Also Nicolaus 
Giannettasius Parthenius, Ecl. iii—of a prize bowl which bears 
a picture of an old fisherman: 


cui nudo, nimium nitenti educere ponto 
retia, purpureo turgescunt sanguine venae, 
et duri multo tenduntur robore nervi, 
omnibus ut credas piscari viribus illum. 


So in Parini’s ‘La Gara’ there is a prize cup with a picture of 
an old fisherman. 

Idyl II. Several passages are imitated in Sannazaro’s fifth 
Eclogue, ‘ Herpylis Pharmaceutria’. Compare the ‘ rhombus 
aeneus’ of line 33 with 6 yxdAxeos, line 30. 
Also lines 37-39: 

Alga tibi haec primum, tumidi purgamina ponti, 


Spargitur et rapidis absumitur arida flammis; 
Sic mihi, sic, Maeon, uraris adusque medullas, 
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with lines 23-26; lines 60-61: 


Tunde iecur spumamque simul torpedinis atrae. 
Haec ego cras illi lethalia pocula mittam, 


with line 58; lines 67-68: 


Curre age, tange simul, simul obline; cras mihi poenas 
Perfidus ille dabit, gemet ipso in limine Maeon, 


with lines 59-60. The name ‘ Clearista’, line 41, comes from 
Id. II, 74. 

Idyl III. Paraphrased in Trissino’s eclogue ‘ Batto Cap- 
raro’. Imitated by Joannes Leochaeus Scotus, Eclogae Vini- 
toriae, ii, ‘Comastes’. E. Carrara cites a paraphrase by Bene- 
detto Varchi, Ecl. i. 

Lines 15-16 are cited by Francesco Barbaro, De Re Uxoria, 
ii. 9 (1416): “ Idem quoque iucundissimus poeta Theocritus, 
cum saevum detestatur Cupidinem, non quod Venere matre 
natus sit, sed quod leaenae mammas desuxisset, incusat.” 

Idyl IV. Imitated by G. B. Guarini, Ecl. iii, perhaps about 
1460 (E. Carrara, La Poesia Pastorale, p. 246). 

Idyl VII. Lines 1-26 are imitated by Janus Anysius, Ecloga 
Ursus (Varia Poemata, Naples, 1531, p. 73): 


Dona ferebamus Mariae, 
Iamque apparebant nobis Nolana sepulchra, 
Quum ecce ex arborea scaena pulchroque vireto 
Audimus magna ingeminari voce Mycona; 

Ilicet ad vocis sonitum convertimus ora. 
one 
Unde, Mycon optate, inquit, quo, care magister, 
Tam pede festino atque ocreis quassantibus alta 
Virgulta et dumos? 


The name ‘ Phrasidamus’, line 3, is borrowed by Sannazaro, 
Ecl. iv. 24. 
Idyl VIII. With lines 23-24 compare San Martino, Ecl. iii: 


Questa mia Tibia nuova, si ch’ a farla 
Mi punsi un dito: e’l duol non par ch’ allenti. 


With lines 53-55 compare Joannes Stigelius, Id. ii: 


Non mihi sit regnum Pelopis, non aurea gaza, 
Non mihi Olympiaci fallax victoria lustri: 
Hoc sub monte canam; 
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also Flaminius Raius, Id. ii, ‘ Mopsus’: 


Quaerat opes alius vel pondera divitis auri.* 

Nil magis optarim pecudum quodcumque per orbem est, 
Dum tecum, o Amarylli, levi considere in umbra 
Mollibus ac pratis liceat decerpere flores 

Purpureos, vinctamque simul retinere lacertis 

Et terere in silvis tecum feliciter aevum. 


Lines 65-70 may be compared with the beginning of Ber- 
nardo Tasso’s fourth eclogue, ‘ Galathea’, and with the first 
14 lines of Francisco de la Torre’s third eclogue, ‘Eco’. 

Idyl IX. Lines 16-21 are paraphrased by San Martino, in 
one of ‘ Verduccio’s’ songs, Ecl. iii. 

With lines 22-25 compare Sannazaro, Ecl. iii. 97-101: 


Qui tamen et laudes et munera digna tulere 
Carminibus, sed quae nequeat contemnere Triton: 
Hic, quam Circeio nudus sub gurgite cepi 

Nativis concham maculis et murice pictam, 

Ille, recurvato nodosa corallia trunco. 


With lines 25-27 compare San Martino, Prosa iii, where one 
of the prizes is “il uagho guscio d’una maritima lumaca ... 
delle cui polpe si satiarono gia cinque Pastori in una cena ”. 

Idyl X. The name ‘ Polybotas’, line 15, is borowed by San- 
nazaro, Ecl. ii, 18. 

Idyl XI. Paraphrased by Eobanus Hessus, Id. xv. 

With lines 19 ff., cp. Gay’s ‘ Acis and Galatea’, “O ruddier 
than the cherry ”, etc. 

Lines 42-48 are imitated by Bernardo Tasso, Egloga iv, 
‘Galathea ’, and by Gerolamo Pompei, Canzoni Pastorali, viii. 

Idyl XII. Lines 1-2 are imitated by Jo. Pierius Valerianus, 
‘ Amantium timores varii’, I-4: 


Tertia iam lux est, Patavi cum Daphnia in agros 
Discessit, Theoli rura superba petens ; 

Tertia quin aetas, una nam luce senescunt 
Quos gravis ardor habet, quos ferus urit amor. 


*Cp. Tibullus, I. 1. 1, “ Divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro”, and 
I. 9. 31, “ divitis auri Pondere ”. 
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Lines 2-9 are imitated by J. Leochaeus Scotus, Ecl. Bucol. i: 


Credimus? an qui amant una vel luce senescunt? 
Quantum ver hyemem, quantum redolentia mala 
Pruna super, quantum propria villosior agnus 
Matre tener, vietum iuvenis florente iuventa 
Quam superat, plenis virgo quam nubilis annis 
Ter viduam thalamis multo formosior anteit, etc. 


Idyl XIII. Paraphrased by Parny, in ‘La journée cham- 
pétre ’. 

Idyl XV. The name ‘Praxinoe’, line 1, is borrowed by 
Sannazaro, Ecl. ii. 18. 

This Idyl was apparently Bernardino Baldi’s warrant for 
writing eclogues in which the speakers were women—“ cosa 
non fatta da altri ch’ io mi sappia, eccetto alcuna volta da 
Theocrito”’. Cp. his ‘La Maestra d’amore’ and his ‘Melibéa ’. 
But Lorenzo Gambara had already done the same thing,. Nau- 
tica, vii. ‘ 

Idyl XVI. With lines 14-15 compare Baptista Mantuanus, 
Ecl. v. 160-5: 


At si forte aliquis regum gerit aspera bella 

Et decus armorum studiis belloque paravit, 

Nil genus externum venturaque saecula curat 
Laude suae gentis satur et praesentibus annis; 
Barbarus est neque carmen amat vel avarus in auro 
Mergitur atque Midae curis flagrantibus ardet. 


With lines 64-65 cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. v. 188-190: 


Vade malis avibus numquam rediturus, avare, 
Et facias subito quidquid tractaveris aurum 
More Midae, quando virtus tibi vilior auro. 


Idyl XVII. With lines 9-11 cp. Poliziano, ‘ Manto’, 
39-43 (1482): 


Unde ego tantarum repetam primordia laudum? 
Aut qua fine sequar? facit ingens copia rerum 
Incertum. Sic frondifera lignator in Ida 

Stat dubius, vastae quae primum robora sylvae 
Vulneret. 


Idyl XVIII. Lines 19, 25-28, 38-48, are paraphrased by 
Gabriel Altilius, ‘ Epithalamium’ (1489). 
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Lines 26-28 may be compared with Berardino Rota, Ecl. iv, 
Amarilli’: 
Quanto !’Aurora é pit uermiglia e chiara 
De l’ombra de la notte, e primauera 
Pit bella assai del pigro e uecchio uerno; 


Tanto, Amarilli, 4 me pit dolce e cara 
D’ognialtra sei. 

Idyl XIX. Translated by Fabius Segnius, ‘De Amore 
favos mellis furante, Ex Theocrito’. Translated by Alciati. 

Idyl XXI. Paraphrased by Amadis Jamyn, ‘ Le Songe d’un 
Pescheur ’. 

J. Leochaeus Scotus has a dialogue between two old fish- 
ermen, Ecloga Piscatoria, iv. And there are two or three 
lines in it which definitely suggest Theocritus, Id. XXI. 

Idyl XXIII. Paraphrased by Robert Herrick, ‘The Cruel 
Maid’. 

Idyl XXV. With line 50 cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. v. 
60-61 : 


Hoc amor, hoc pietas, hoc vult Deus; omnia non dat 
Omnibus, ut nemo sibi sit satis indigeatque 
Alter ope alterius. 


Idyl XXX. (‘The Dead Adonis’.) Paraphrased by Anto- 
nius Sebastianus Minturnus, ‘De Adonide ab apro inter- 
empto’. See, also, Lodovico Paterno, Egl. Amor. i, ‘ Cori- 
done ’. 

BION. 


Idyl I. Imitated by Sainct-Gelays, ‘ Elégie ou chanson la- 
mentable de Vénus sur la mort d’Adonis’. 
With line 28 compare Byron, ‘ Don Juan’, xvi. 109: 
Who would not sigh Alai rav Kudépecar. 


Lines 40-53 and 80-85 are paraphrased by Lodovico Pa- 
terno, Egloghe Amorose, i, ‘ Coridone ’. 
Idyl IX. Paraphrased by Antonius Marius, ‘Ad Ves- 
peram ’. 
MOSCHUS. 


Idyl I. With lines 3-5, compare Spenser, F. Q. iii. 6,12: 


She promised kisses sweet, and sweeter things, 
Unto the man that of him tydings to her brings; 
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also, Robert Browning, The Ring and the Book, ix, 


Thus Venus losing Cupid on a day 
(See that Jdyllium Moschi) seeking help, etc. 


Idyl II. Lines 77-135 are paraphrased by Lodovico Pa- 
terno, Ecloghe Amorose, i, ‘ Coridone ’. 

Idyl III. Paraphrased by Trissino, ‘Pharmaceutria, De 
morte Batti’. Imitated by Basilius Zanchius, Ecl. i, ‘ Meliseus ’. 
The greater part of the poem is paraphrased by Eobanus Hes- 
sus, ‘ Epicedion Mutiani Rufi — 


Flere libet quali doctum flevisse Biona 
Carmine Trinacrius creditur ante senex. 


And lines 42, 87-91, 99-104 are imitated in the same author’s 
‘Epicedion Alberti Dureri’. 

With line 6 compare P. Francius, ‘ Lycoris’, “et plenius 
ai at Tristibus inscribit foliis ”. 

Lines 30-44 are imitated in the ‘ Bergerie’ of Remy Belleau 
(ed. Marty-Laveaux, ii. 136-7), a lament on the death of Joa- 
chim du Bellay. 

With lines 99-104 compare Janus Dousa, the Younger, 
‘Daphnis Ecloga’ (on the death of Sir Philip Sidney) : 


Hei mihi, quod malvas, ubi defecere, sequenti 
Cum reliquis herbis videas aestate renatas; 

At nobis, qui tam magnum spiramus, homullis, 
Cum semel exiimus, nunquam datur inde reverti. 


Idyl V. Imitated by Léonard, ‘Les Plaisirs du Rivage’. 
Idyl VIII. Imitated in one of Parini’s sonnets, ‘De Mosco, 
Epigramma’. Cp. Millevoye, ‘L’Amour laboureur’. 


W. P. Mustarp. 


Tuer Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 
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Studies in Magic from Latin Literature, by EUGENE TAVENNER. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1916. 


In this Columbia University dissertation the author proposes 
“to furnish a general introduction to Roman magic, especially 
as reflected in Latin literature and to add a chapter on Roman 
prophylactic magic.” To this he promises, later, to add chapters 
on various phases of the same subject. 

To him who is not a specialist in classical folk-lore undoubt- 
edly the first part which contains the conclusions drawn by the 
author from the mass of materials at his disposal will prove the 
most interesting. It is also the most controversial. 

Professor Tavenner starts with a definition of the words 
payos, payeia, magus, magicus. In a brief survey of the Greek 
passages in which the words occur he reaches the conclusion, 
which is true, though not new, that there were priestly Persian 
magi who accompanied Xerxes into Greece under their leader 
Osthanes, and who, on account of their connection with the 
archenemy of the Greeks, were reduced in the estimation of 
the Hellenes to the position of rascals and tricksters. As such 
they were known throughout the fifth and fourth centuries be- 
fore our era, both in literature and in popular conception. The 
development in the meaning of the Greek words is reflected in 
Latin, where, however, the philosophical connotation of magus 
is much more limited in usage, and the popular conception far 
more preponderant. 

The author then turns to the definition of magic. This he 
bases chiefly on the well-known opening paragraph of Pliny, 
N. H. XXX, Apuleius, Apol. 26, and Ps.-Quintilian, Decl. 
Maior 10, 15 and 19. From these passages he defines the 
Roman conception of magic as a compound of elements drawn 
from medicine, religion and astrology, with which man at- 
tempted to control the gods and thereby the phenomena of 
nature in accordance with his own selfish desires. Professor 
Tavenner correctly compares this definition with that of modern 
students of magic. He then proceeds to distinguish magic as 
“unorganized scientific interpretation” from science proper, 
also from astrology, superstition and religion. In all this, it 
cannot be said that he adds any new contribution to existing 
knowledge. It is here, too, that I must beg to differ from him 
on principle. He considers magic as “the active practice of 
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controlling natural phenomena by preternatural means” and 
superstition as “ the passive belief per se without any practical 
side.” Yet as far as I can command a bird’s-eye view of the 
field of superstition, it has always for its complement the prac- 
tice of certain rites to obtain certain effects, an idea which years 
ago I attempted to define as “ die Vorstellung vom Uebersinn- 
lichen und seine Kultuebung (Pauly-Wissowa, I, 29, 3 foll.). 
I still see the difference between magic and superstition in this, 
that magic is (a) a foreign (chiefly oriental) importation ; 
(b) is systematized as a “ discipline”; (c) is aggressive, i. e., 
wants to compel transcendental powers to do the bidding of 
man. Superstition, on the other hand, is defensive and wishes 
to ward off the evil influence of transcendental powers. A 
similar view, it seems to me, is expressed in the fundamental 
investigations of Messrs. Hubert and Mauss in L’Année Soci- 
ologique VII, 1. In the Lexikon der griechischen und roemi- 
schen Religion, the publication of which has unfortunately been 
stopped by the war, I said that “ Superstition is that field of 
religious thought which has been eliminated from the living 
practice of religion and which is no longer felt as universally 
valid in the consciousness of human society,” and “no more 
than there can exist a religion of mere faith without a common 
cult ritual, no more does there exist a mere superstitious belief 
without its practical expression in ‘Zauber’”. In the same 
article I called attention to the fact that it is a misnomer to 
name this practice magic, because such use of the word is his- 
torically incorrect. Tavenner, with others, follows the usage 
of J. G. Frazer and his school, which seems to have spread 
very largely among anthropologists, but against which espe- 
cially the classical scholar is bound to protest. If it were not 
for this loose use of the word, Tavenner would not, in his 
paragraph of the legal aspect of magic, quote the Twelve 
Tables as forbidding magic. Nor would he have spoken of 
the existence of a nameless kind of magic characteristic of the 
rural districts. For all of this is merely the practical applica- 
tion of popular religious and superstitious beliefs in “ Zauber ”’. 
Unfortunately our author applies this confusion between the 
foreign magic and the native superstitious practices also to the 
Pliny passage mentioned above, to which he has devoted his 
whole ninth paragraph. Pliny evidently followed in his discus- 
sion of the history of magic a Greek source for the develop- 
ment of non-Roman magic, while for Rome he must have added 
the investigations of some compatriot, perhaps Nigidius Figulus. 
It is precisely here that Tavenner commits his gravest error, in 
failing to distinguish between ancient popular beliefs and im- 
ported magical prescriptions. Professor Kirby Flower Smith 
in his article on Magic in Hastings’ Encyclopedia has seen 
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much more clearly, when he uses the same passage to prove 
that everything which was contrary to the accepted state rituals 
was considered magic and was therefore punished by law. Ta- 
venner misinterprets the words of Pliny when he says that 
“within thirty years (480-451) Persian magic must have at- 
tained a firm hold on Greece and then made its way to Italy”. 
Pliny does not say at all what Tavenner makes him say, but 
simply states that there were also magical (and superstitious) 
practices in older Italy. As a fact, the first date given by Pliny 
for action against foreign magic is the law of 97 B. c. It is 
illuminating to notice here the great confusion and at the same 
time the superficiality with which Professor Tavenner treats all 
the details of this passage. Why should a Columbia University 
student quote for Zoroaster the International Encyclopedia 
instead of Professor Jackson? Nor do the instances which Mr. 
Tavenner adduces from Homer disprove Pliny’s statement that 
the Iliad is comparatively free from magic. Finally, it does not 
seem as if Circe could be used to prove that Italy was the home 
of magic even in early tradition. For that the island of Aiaia 
is in the West, near Italy and that Circeii was called so because 
it is the home of Circe is so evidently later, Alexandrian, fig- 
ment that one is surprised at the naiveté of Tavenner’s argu- 
ment. Why, furthermore, does the magic knowledge ascribed 
by Vergil to the Massylian priestess prove anything as to the 
existence of magic in Italy? Finally, the taboos and other rites 
of Roman religion discussed by Tavenner (p. 25), while they 
may be called magic in Frazer’s sense, were certainly not such 
to the Romans, as both Smith (1. c.) and myself (Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass. 1895) have sufficiently shown. 

The tenth chapter is devoted to a survey of the attitude of 
Latin authors toward magic. The discussion is very interest- 
ing, but unfortunately little in it is new, and part of it is utterly 
futile. Tavenner himself begins with the statement that literary 
men and the cultured classes were possessed by a rage for 
everything Greek. Had he only followed this lead, instead of 
excluding almost all references to Greek influence (on the im- 
possibility of distinguishing Roman and Greek in magic see 
Smith in Hastings, who perhaps goes too far in the other direc- 
tion)! Here we also meet with a number of surprising allega- 
tions for which I can see no foundation of fact. Varro’s work 
on agriculture and Columella’s book on the same topic are both 
said to be comparatively free from magic belief. Yet in my by 
no means exhaustive collection in Pauly-Wissowa, I quoted 
Varro 18 times and Columella 94 times! Especially unsatis- 
factory is the treatment of the lyric and elegiac poets, remark- 
ably so since the author might have availed himself of the ex- 
cellent notes in Smith’s edition of Tibullus. How imperfect his 
investigation has been can best be shown by comparing his re- 
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marks with those of Smith in the Hastings article. He thinks 
these poets of small value for his survey, yet he cannot fail to 
give great weight to Catullus and Tibullus. Now it must be 
clear to every student of ancient superstitions—and Smith has 
not failed to call attention to it—that all these poets repeat 
again and again the same items, so that we may well speak of 
- an “ apparatus magicus ” which they uniformly employ and the 
existence of which has long led me to suspect that there must 
have been a handbook of magical actions for poetical use, just 
as Ovid found a handbook of metamorphoses ready to hand in 
Nicander’s work. In this part, more than anywhere else, we 
feel how much Tavenner has been handicapped by his exclusion 
of Greek material from the scope of his dissertation. 

No less unsatisfactory is the paragraph on the Roman satir- 
ists. The one longer passage from Lucilius (p. 38, n. 198), in 
which the poet voices his contempt for the figments of Fauni 
and Numae, can hardly be said to deal with magic, since it 
refers merely to terriculae (night terrors?) and Lamia, the 
spook of the nursery. Why Lucilius, the eques Romanus, as 
such, should be expected to be superior to popular belief (p. 38), 
it is hard to understand. Rather, it seems to me, it is Lucilius, 
the rationalist and member of the Scipionic circle, who, under 
the influence of Greek culture, rose above the level of the popu- 
lace. What Professor Tavenner says about the Canidia poems 
of Horace is good, but it is not new. As long ago as 1892 I 
discussed these three poems together in the Rheinisches Museum 
and showed the absolute faithfulness of the poet to the “ magic 
tradition”. I concluded that the series forms a clever parody 
on actual conditions, a contention which holds good even more 
if Canidia, as Sturtevant (Class. Rev. XX VI) seems to me to 
have proved, was a reality. The mind of Horace, however, is 
much too complex to be analyzed satisfactorily in the few, 
rather cavalier, statements of Mr. Tavenner. Certainly C. I, 
27, 21 cannot be adduced to show that Horace places magicians 
and gods on the same level. Here we deal with a well thought- 
out gradation : the native “ wise woman ”’, the foreign sorcerer, 
the “apotropaic ”” god; and, of course, Horace is not at all 
serious in his contention (cp. lines 22-24). A similar misun- 
derstanding is displayed in the statement about Epis. I, 1, 32-36. 
In the first place, it is not at all certain that the words verba et 
voces refer to charming ; in the second place, the libellus of 37 
is by no means a “ magic manual ”, which one could not possibly 
read three times, but it is a AiBAtov in the sense of the magical 
papyri, viz., merely a description of a magic action. The men- 
tion of the “ evil eye ” in the letter to the vilicus cannot be tor- 
tured into a proof that the poet still believed in the reality of 
the danger from the oculus obliquus, any more than Catullus 
can be accused of such belief because he speaks of the nume- 
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rare of the invidiosi. But the question as to Horace’s attitude 
toward religion, both official and popular, is of far wider scope 
than can be discussed in the pages of a dissertation. 

A peculiar attitude is shown by our author in discussing the 
Satyricon of Petronius. After enumerating a number of in- 
stances of “magical” practices, he concludes that because 
Petronius in no instance utters a word against magic, he was 
either not altogether free from belief or else he had the good 
judgment not to mar his picture by the skepticism affected by 
the upper classes. I doubt whether any but the latter explana- 
tion would have occurred to any one who read the masterwork 
of the greatest Roman storyteller. The sketch of Apuleius, 
which follows, is decidedly better than anything else in the book. 
On the other hand, the chapter on the historians is very weak. 
While his remarks on Varro and Cesar are sensible, it borders 
on the childish to charge Livy with a belief in magic because he 
incorporates in his narrative the stories of Numa drawing 
Jupiter from the sky, of the evocatio deorum (a purely relig- 
ious rite) and so forth. For Livy merely hands on the tradition 
which he found in his sources without any attempt to judge of 
their probability or veracity. No better is the treatment of 
Tacitus. To ascribe to him a belief in astrology means to misin- 
terpret the two famous passages of the Annales, especially the 
second (VI, 22), in which the historian merely mentions the 
belief prevalent among the “ plurimi mortalium”, and repeats 
the specious, but universal argument of the astrologers them- 
selves, but does not take sides either pro or contra. 

The most important source for Professor Tavenner’s discus- 
sion is naturally the Naturalis Historia of the Elder Pliny. In 
analyzing his attitude he follows very closely the arguments of 
Professor Thorndike (The Place of Magic in the Intellectual 
History of Europe, 1905). Against both these scholars, how- 
ever, it must be urged that they fail to recognize Pliny’s attitude 
toward the information that he has gathered. After working 
through the Natural History more than once, I believe I may 
assert that Pliny did not care very much whether his informa- 
tion did or did not admit of proof, but merely whether or not 
it conformed with his ethical ideal, which may be summed up 
in the words “ aurea mediocritas”. He attempts nowhere to 
defend the statements which he quotes from his sources, and 
everywhere adds a reservatio mentalis by using the words 
dicunt, referunt, creditur and others. To say, as Mr. Tavenner 
does, in summing up, that the Roman authors as a rule either 
cherish or unwittingly display the magic heritage of the Italic 
race is simply asserting the unprovable. 

The second part of the dissertation deals with Magic and the 
Prevention of Disease. This contains a rather extensive col- 
lection of materials, without presenting anything essentially 
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new. Certain statements, however, challenge contradiction. 
To say that Ovid furnishes proof that the early Roman gods 
’ practiced magic and to exemplify this by the tale of the magic 
knot at the birth of Hercules is certainly doing violence to his- 
tory. The story is Greek from end to end and cannot be con- 
verted into genuine Italic by quoting instances of similar prac- 
tices from Pliny. Nor does the expulsion of the striges by 
Carna show the goddess as a mere magician. The story has all 
the earmarks of an etiological tale, to explain a custom of 
Ovid’s time, which may be, and probably is, very ancient, but 
it does not prove anything about the magical character of Carna. 
Equally surprising is the attempt to prove the strictly Italic 
flavor of the miraculous powers of the Marsi by their connec- 
tion with Circe, who was not an Italic goddess. No more can 
the deification of Febris and perhaps other diseases be claimed 
as early Roman, except as such phenomena come under the head 
of the “ Sonder- und Augenblicksgoetter of Usener (Goetter- 
namen, chapters 9 and 16). 

In general, Mr. Tavenner’s discussion of Magic and Disease 
suffers from a faulty method. He enumerates, without criti- 
cism, the multifarious statements of Roman writers. Yet a 
closer inspection will show that here, as in the case of the 
Roman poets, we deal with an ever recurring body of traditions. 
Thus, Celsus’s statement about the pullus hirundinis (p. 73, n. 
45) returns again in Pliny XXX, 33; Marcellus Empiricus 
VIII, 49=Pl. XXIX, 130; M. E. I, 41 (our only amulet for the 
prevention of headache, Mr. Tavenner says) = Pl. XXIX, 113; 
M. E. XXIX, 13=Pl. XXVIII, 49; Pseudo.-Pl. II, 38= PI. 
XXVIII, 215; Ser. Sam. 1031=Pl. XXVIII, 258. It seems to 
me that the first duty of a writer on the superstitions of the 
Romans is to collect ali the material, to sift it by comparison, 
to trace it back to its oldest source where possible, before a dis- 
cussion of the value of the statements can be attempted. 

The treatment of the Amulet suffers from the same short- 
comings as the whole work. It is not based on a sufficiently 
wide knowledge of the material. Here, if anywhere, it was 
absolutely necessary to draw upon the immense stores heaped 
up in museums and archaeological publications. My own col- 
lections, though they are very far from exhaustive, have shown 
me that it is possible to simplify the treatment of the Amulet 
and to reduce it to certain basic forms (cp. also my article 
Amulet in Pauly-Wissowa, which was known to Mr. Tavenner 
(p. 77, n. 62), and Deubner’s discussion in his article Amulet 
in Hastings). Errors are inevitable, of course, in gathering so 
large a body of information, but it seems rather strange to 
find among the “ purely Roman” superstitions a passage (PI. 
XXVII, 89) for which Pliny himself quotes the authority of 
Xenocrates. The cure of struma (Pl. XXVI, 24) does not con- 
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tain an amulet to prevent the recurrence of the disease, but the 
plant sideritis must be kept from falling into the hands of 
evil-minded sorcerers, who might replant it and thereby cause 
the recrudescence of the illness. Again in Col. VI, 17, 6 the 
shrew-mouse is not concealed in the ball of clay for its anti- 
pathia, but its treatment falls under the head of the “ horrify- 
ing example ” to other beasts. Finally, Mr. Tavenner must be 
said to be rather ingenious in his ferreting out reasons for the 
potency of things. The wolf is not a courageous beast (PI. 
XXVIII, 257). But since this feature of the dissertation has 
been well discussed by Prof. Pease in his review (Class. Weekly 
X, 207), I will not dwell on it in this place. 

It remains to say a word about the Selected Bibliography at 
the end. This contains a rather formidable number of titles 
for a dissertation and it is sometimes difficult to see their bear- 
ing on the subject of the work. Some of them are obsolete: 
Baring-Gould’s Were-Wolves is of little value after K. F. 
Smith’s investigations ; the same holds good of Blumler’s Amu- 
lets compared with Kropatschek. Others cannot have been of 
much use: the Companion to Latin Studies, Kiesewetter’s Oc- 
cultismus, Story’s Castle St. Angelo and the Evil Eye do not 
help much in a specialized investigation. One would like to 
see others that are omitted. Dieterich’s Nekyia, Seeligmann’s 
Boeser Blick, Trumbull’s Threshold and Blood Covenant, 
Roscher’s articles on the seven and the nine in religion are 
some of the more important works apparently unknown to the 
author, while Kroll is represented only by his popular lecture 
on Aberglaube, but not by his Chaldaic Oracles. 

Yet, in spite of all that I have said, we ought to welcome with 
good wishes any new worker in a field that has only too willingly 
been left by the classicist to the anthropologist and the dilet- 
tante. Here, more perhaps than anywhere else, does Usener’s 
word hold good (Philologie und Geschichtswissenschaft) that 
only the strictest philological method can produce lasting results. 
We hope that with growing experience Professor Tavenner will 
give us other and more satisfactory investigations of a most 
promising subject. 

Ernst Riess. 


The Prosecution of Jesus: Its Date, History and Legality. 
By RicHarD WELLINGTON HusBaNnp. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. 302 pp. $1.50 net. 

Hitherto the trial of Jesus has been studied largely from 


the viewpoint of Jewish criminal law. Roman procedure, if 
considered at all, has been that of the courts at Rome. The 
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conduct of criminal trials in the provinces, however, differed 
radically from that of Roman courts, as has been shown by 
the great work of Mitteis and Wilcken, and therefore the 
attempts to explain the trial before Pilate by reference to 
criminal procedure in Rome have been fruitless. More satis- 
factory is the new interpretation of Professor Husband who 
approaches the study from the viewpoint of Roman criminal 
procedure in the provinces. His conclusion is that the trial 
before Pilate constituted the only trial, the appearance before 
the Sanhedrin being merely a preliminary hearing or grand 
jury proceeding at which a charge was formulated for pre- 
sentation to the Roman governor when he held court at 
Jerusalem. 

Such a theory rests on the assumption that the Jews had 
lost their criminal law entirely, and also the power to enforce 
their ecclesiastical law: The evidence, while meager, seems to 
confirm this supposition; and it is in conformity with the 
situation in other provinces whose native courts had been re- 
placed by Roman courts and Roman law. But while their 
law had been taken away, the court machinery had been re- 
tained at least in part. The police still had the power of 
arrest, and the Sanhedrin while still meeting no longer sat as 
a court but as a grand jury with power to examine cases and 
formulate charges but without power to pass sentence. 

The arrest of Jesus, to follow Professor Husband’s view, 
was made on the night preceding the Passover of 33 A. D. by 
regular police whom John calls “the band and chief captain 
and the officers of the Jews”, led by Judas, and assisted 
possibly by a part of the temple guard. It is improbable that 
Roman soldiers took part in the arrest, or that there was a 
“multitude” present. The Sanhedrin had previously decided 
to wait until after the Passover before making the arrest, but 
after a third meeting plans were changed hurriedly and an 
immediate arrest was decided upon. Although this action 
took place at night, by means of armed forces and a traitor, 
there seems to have been no illegality either in the time or 
manner of the arrest, as many modern writers have claimed. 
After his arrest Jesus was taken by the police to the house of 
the High Priest where he was held until the Sanhedrin could 
be assembled. The older view holds that there were two 
meetings, one held after midnight and the other in the early 
morning, at which Jesus, after a mere pretense of a trial, was 
condemned on his own testimony, and then bound over to the 
court of Pilate either for retrial or for execution. Such pro- 
ceedings would have been unjust and would have violated all 
the rules laid down so explicitly in Jewish law for the con- 
duct of a criminal trial. It seems unbelievable that a court, 
noted for its scrupulous observance of all the minutiae of law, 
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and in the present instance afraid of the people, would discard 
all legal formalities. If, as has usually been claimed, it had 
decided to commit some great injustice, would it not have 
adhered all the more closely to the rules prescribed in order 
to protect itself from public criticism? No more can the 
usual interpretation of the Sanhedrin’s verdict be supported. 
All the gospels except that of Mark state that Jesus was pro- 
nounced “worthy of death”; Mark alone says that he was 
condemned to death. These two statements have been con- 
sidered equivalent, but probably they are quite different. If 
the Sanhedrin, as Professor Husband maintains, were sitting 
as a grand jury, its only verdict could have been an indict- 
ment, not a sentence, Such an interpretation is supported by 
the action of the Sanhedrin in the second arrest of Peter and 
John, where it made the arrest, heard the case, but did not pass 
sentence. Evidently the Romans had left it no more power. 
It is further confirmed by the situation in Egypt where local 
officials examined and prepared cases for the Roman procu- 
rator or his agent. It has been objected that the governor of 
Judea did not have judicial power, but was under the juris- 
diction of the governor of Syria, but such an idea rests on a 
misunderstanding of the facts. Judea constituted two inde- 
pendent judicial districts, and only on special occasions when 
the governor of Syria was appointed commander of the whole 
east was it even under his military oversight. 

Following his indictment by the Sanhedrin Jesus was sent 
to Pilate’s court on the double charge of false prophecy and 
treason, really two phases of the same charge, for while the 
Jews were concerned with crimes against their religion the 
Romans were interested only in matters pertaining to the 
civil and criminal law of Rome. By combining the account 
in the four gospels and the Acts of Pilate the course of the 
trial can be reconstructed. There is no direct statement that 
a written charge was preferred or that witnesses were called, 
but such seems to have been the case. It was a formal trial 
in a Roman court and few irregularities can be found. The 
trial opened with a question by Pilate concerning the nature 
of the charge, a question which has been variously explained, 
but which was really the formal opening of the court. One 
prominent feature of the trial was the questioning of the 
prisoner by Pilate, but this seems not to have been an irregu- 
larity as is shown by the letters of Pliny regarding the trial 
of Christians in Bithynia. At the conclusion of the trial 
Pilate gave sentence which has been inaccurately translated 
“T find no fault (or crime) in him”’; a verdict, however, that 
did not mean freeing him from the charge. Pilate knew that 
Jesus had confessed himself a king, and that many of his 
followers had expected him to set up an earthly kingdom; 
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technically, therefore, he would be guilty of treason, although 
really innocent of any intent or act of treason. This inter- 
pretation, if correct, offers a better explanation than is usually 
given for Pilate’s later acts. Instead of being intimidated 
into reversing his decision by an angry mob, he tried to per- 
suade the Jews to withdraw their charge. When he failed in 
that, he offered to pardon either Jesus or an untried robber 
Barabbas, as they preferred; and when that also failed he had 
no alternative other than to inflict the penalty for treason. 
This explanation would free Pilate from the charge of exe- 
cuting an innocent man, and would lay the blame for the 
crucifixion upon the Jews, as many of the writers of the New 
Testament have done. To many, however, even the explana- 
tion of Professor Husband does not free Pilate altogether 
from the crime of an unjust sentence. 

The date of the trial, Friday, April 3, 33 A. D., is later than 
is usually assigned. From the record of John’s gospel and 
the writings of St. Paul it is found that the Passover came on 
Friday, and the only years during the public life of Jesus 
when the Passover occurred on that day were 30 and 33 A. D. 
The only certain date from which to reckon the beginning of 
Jesus’ ministry is the beginning of John’s ministry, the “ fif- 
teenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar”, meaning, 
according to Roman historians, the fifteenth year from the 
accession of Tiberius, not from the time of his association in 
the rule of Augustus, as many Biblical scholars maintain. 
Jesus’ public ministry must, then, have ended later than 30 A. D. 
unless one adopts the doubtful view that it lasted but one 
year. The later date is made probable also by the custom of 
freeing one prisoner each year, begun by Pilate not earlier 
than 27, and apparently of some years’ standing at the time of 
the trial of Jesus. The exact dating, however, depends en- 
tirely upon an unsupported statement that the Jews reckoned 
their feasts by astronomical calculation rather than upon the 
actual appearance of the moon, as many critics claim. 

This outline will show, possibly, the character of the argu- 
ment. Each problem arising from the trial is examined with 
great care. Jewish as well as Roman law is freely cited. 
The important modern discussions of the trial have been ex- 
amined, as the full bibliography shows. In the use of his 
sources the author disregards to some extent the vast amount 
of text criticism because he finds valuable information in the 
later narratives to supplement or correct that found in the 
gospel of Mark. Although this method is followed there is 
no careless or uncritical handling of the text; in fact the new 
interpretation of the trial demands a less radical excision of 
text than is required by the older view. Altogether the book 
is a careful, well-reasoned study, presented in an interesting 
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and impartial manner, and the main conclusions seem to be 
sound. It is valuable also in that it presents a new angle of 
study in New Testament problems. One feels that many 
Biblical scholars wander in the dark because they disregard 
or are ignorant of the influence of the Greek and Roman 
world upon Jewish life and thought. For once a classicist 


has shown them the way. 
J. F. Fercuson. 


Bryn Mawr 


The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and Joannes Arnolletus 
edited, with introduction and notes by WiuLFrrep P. 
MustarD, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918. 


123 pp. 


The difficulty of securing a publisher for books that are 
valuable to only a limited number of scholars is well known. 
Cordial praise is therefore due The Johns Hopkins Press for 
its generosity in printing now the third contribution that Dr. 
Mustard has made to the history of the humanistic Pastoral 
in which he is certainly our chief authority. His text has no 
important blemishes that the reviewer can detect and he has 
adduced his parallels from other Latin authors with his usual 
skill and fulness, often citing also illuminating passages from 
English, French and Italian. But even one who is such a 
dabster in this as Dr. Mustard is must inevitably overlook 
some instances of the poet’s dependence. It is certainly not 
easy in every case to tell what reminiscences were in Andre- 
linus’ “so-called” mind (Erasmus, who had a discerning 
acquaintance with him, said that there was only one syllable 
lacking in his poems, namely vois or mens!), but his own 
compilatory methods of composition make his attack on his 
chief literary enemy Balbus for wearing borrowed plumage a 
bit amusing. This occurs in the first of four interesting prose 
documents that appear as Appendixes in our volume. 

The chief interest of the Eclogues themselves must be in- 
deed for the ordinary reader the passages that concern the 
author’s own life (e. g. X. 67-102) ; for as literature I agree 
with Joubert (Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Générale s. v. 
Andrelinus) elles montrent qu’il n’était qu’un pur arrangeur 
de mots, pauvre de pensée, dénué de sensibilité et d’invention. 
He is anything but a gentle shepherd and does not hesitate to 
use his pastorals for invective (e. g. in XI) that would vacate 
his professorial chair in a modern university at once, although 
Bayle (Dictionaire Historique et Critique, 1740, s. v. Andre- 
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linus) makes a sufficiently mild reference to it: Les moeurs 
de cet auteur n’étoient pas de bon éxample; mais on |’épargna 
la-dessus, 4 cause qu’il donnoit du lustre a l'Université de 
Paris. His career there as a popular teacher, his connection 
with Erasmus, the bibliography of his works and his influence 
upon later writers, especially upon Arnolletus, are admirably 
set forth in Dr. Mustard’s Introduction. Even this, however, 
hardly gave the reviewer so keen a sense of Andrelinus’ quon- 
dam glory as the sight of fifty entries under his name in the 
Catalogue of the British Museum and of ninety in that of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. But very few of them post- 
date 1600. For most readers the poet’s share in the corre- 
spondence of Erasmus and the bare possibility that he wrote 
the famous Dialogue between St. Peter and the Pope Julius II 
are the abiding points to be associated with his name. If his 
Catullian comment on ofia (XII. 98-100) and various samples 
of worldly wisdom that are peculiarly appropriate to these war- 
times such as omnia ieiuno sapiunt vel pessima veniri (VI. 
63) and laudato ingentia tecta, exiguas habitato casas (VII. 
51-52) also stick in the memory, so much the better. In other 
published works Andrelinus shows that he was as strong in 
the expression of proverbial philosophy as he was weak in its 
practice. The reader’s only regret may be that Dr. Mustard 
could not find it within his purpose to elucidate more of 
the really difficult Latin that is found in both the pastoral 
writers; he has to assume that those who use his editions are 
specialists. 


WaLton Brooks McDANIEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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REVUE DE PHILoLociE, Vol. XL (1916), 3 and 4. 


Pp. 149-189. Paul Lejay. Essais et Notes sur Virgile. I. 
The Expression of an Indeterminate Subject in Latin. Latin 
has a great variety of terms for expressing French on. All 
have not an equal value, all are not interchangeable. 1. The 
impersonal or unipersonal passive, as ‘ curritur ’—but without 
implication of a person as in om. The familiar reflexive con- 
struction ‘ vestem induitur’ suggests a primitive construction 
of the passive with an accusative. 2. Passive personal or im- 
personal with an infinitive, ‘adesse eius equites nuntiabantur ’, 
‘adesse Romanos nuntiatur’ in which M. L. sees the origin of 
the infinitive construction (O.O.) 3. Personal passive, ‘amor ’ 
‘on m’aime’. Confined to verbs with accusative object. The 
dative object takes an impersonal construction ‘ mihi invidetur ’. 
4. The first person singular, an artifice of style, of which Horace 
is notably fond, a sympathetic identification of his judgment 
with the judgment of the world. <This first person ‘on’ is a 
ticklish business but it may serve at a pinch to save Horace’s 
character, as Sat. I 2, 127: Nec vereor ‘on ne craint pas ’.> 
5. The second person singular indicative, a fictitious second 
person, mot the reader. 6. The second person singular subjunc- 
tive (ideal second person)—especially in the conditional form. 
Madvig’s rule ‘ Les contradictions de quelques Allemands n’ont 
pu l’ébranler’ <cf. A. J. P. IV 208 f.>. 7. The third person 
singular, rare in Latin except in judicial formulae and recipes. 
Under this head M. L. classes ‘ inquit’ <conf. Eng. ‘ quoth 
a ’>. 8. Third person singular of subjunctive <<=imv.>. 9. 
First person plural indicative. <In English the familiar school- 
master’s ‘we’ in addressing a class.> In a footnote M. L. 
calls attention to Mr. Conway’s The singular use of ‘nos’ 
which he thinks has not received the attention it deserves 
<A. J. P. XIX 234 (1898); B. P. W. 13. Okt. I900>. Io. 
Third person plural, ‘dicunt, ferunt’, etc., much more 
widely used in earlier times. 11. quis, aliquis, quisque, etc. 
12. homines. 13. Dative of present participle, e. g. ‘ venienti- 
bus’. 14. Different cases of the participle. 15. ‘res.’ 16. 
Various abstract nouns ‘ admiratio est’ ‘one admires’. The 
article is intended to do honour to a forgotten treatise of Qui- 
cherat and there are flings at grammarians of other nationali- 
ties. II. Aventinus Aen. VII 657. Pulcher Auentinus. Mr. 
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Fowler in the Gathering of the Clans puts 664-669 after 749, 
and makes it part of the description of Ufens,—a proposition 
hotly disputed by M. L. III. Cycnus et Cupavo. Aen. X 185 sqq. 
For Cinyre (186) read Cycni. Cupavo is the son of Cycnus, 
and the ‘olorinae pinnae’ (v. 187) an érionpov of the fatal 
loves of Cycnus and Phaéthon. Sprengel’s and Ribbeck’s 
‘Amor’ is due to a neglect of the difference between ‘ voster ’ 
and ‘vostrum’. The details make this section irreducible. IV. 
Praeciae, not Preciae. So M and Servius. V. ‘ Fervit opus’ 
not ‘ fervet ’, despite the MSS. The only form of the infinitive 
that Vergil knows is ‘fervére’. VI. Vocare. The archaic 
form of ‘ vacare’ was ‘ vocare’, and the reading Georg. III 
477 may be due either to an archaizing reviser or to the poet 
himself. VII. Rustum, ruscum. Georg. II 413 read ‘ rusti’. 
‘Ruscum’ or ‘ ruscus’ is the ‘ ruscus aculeatus’ of Linnaeus, 
‘rustum ’, the ‘ilex aquifolium’ (Linn.). VIII. Subicio, sub. 
Wotke’s article on the archaisms of Vergil, Wiener Studien 
VIII (1886), needs sifting. Archaisms are found in Georgics 
as well as in Aeneid as shewn above. In ‘se subicit’ Georg. II 
19, Bucol. 10, 73 ‘ sub’ means not ‘ under’ but ‘ from under’. 
Another old meaning is ‘ from the bottom of’. The neglect of 
this difference between ‘ under’ and ‘ from under’ has led to 
misinterpretation <Comp. Gr. iré >. IX. A false archaism. 
Aen. IX 249: Quom ... . tulistis is not an archaism. It has 
been explained on Hale’s principle of equivalence, but the tenses 
of ‘paratis’ and ‘tulistis’ are different and Greek parallels 
with aor. do not serve. The passage is untranslatable into 
French and M. L. sadly observes, ‘ Toute traduction est un 
commentaire, mais la meilleure traduction est un commentaire 
infidéle. X. Ignotus deus. An unknown god is a god whose 
name is not known says the German Birt Rh. M. LXIX (1914) 
in opposition to the adventurous hypotheses of the German 
Norden <A. J. P. XXXV 81 foll.>. An unknown god is an 
unknown god as is clearly shewn by Aen. VIII 389. <‘ The 
made in Germany ’ of the German Birt and the German Norden 
is amusing but quite intelligible in view of the recent develop- 


ments of the German god.> 


Pp. 190-191. Paul Foucart. Ad. Insc. Graec. (Ed. Minor) 
II?, No.1. Restitution proposed in an important Athenian in- 
scription relating to the Samians. 


Pp. 192-220. Maurice Badolle. Notes on Valerius Flaccus. 
I. VI 3-5: ire placet tandem praesensque tueri | sternere si 
Minyas magnoque rependere luctu | regis pacta queat Graiam- 
que absumere pubem. According to normal grammar praesens 
should be praesentem or praesenti, and though Valerius seems 
to be ‘ capable de tout ’, M. B. attempts to save his grammar by 
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connecting praesens with queat <in my judgment an enormous 
hyperbaton ; ire placet=voluit is an anacoluthon, much more 
excusable than the ‘ futurus esse’ of so many Latin grammars 
<A. J. P. XXXVI 112>. II. VI 208 Alipedemque constitit. 
Defence of the manuscript reading. III. V 226 poli=in polo. 
Comp. Verg. VII 748: nemorum=in nemoribus. [V. VIII 83: 
Colchis spumare venenis. Comp. Cicero de Divinatione 17, 13: 
Saxaque cana salis niveo spumata liquore. V. List of words 
manufactured by Valerius, additions to Gebbing’s dissertation. 
V. Patronymics in Valerius Flaccus. VI. Meaning of certain 
words in Valerius Flaccus. Valerius imitates Vergil and Ovid 
in the matter of invention and disposition but exhibits a vein 
of coquetry in modifying the turns of his predecessors <just 
as Persius has done here and there in his imitations of 


Horace>. 


Pp. 201-209. Salomon Reinach. Panaitios as a critic. It 
was Panaitios who proved that Aristides the choregus (I. A. 
II 1257) was not the same as Aristides the Just by reason of 
the characters of the inscription, posterior to the reform of 
Eukleides, sixty years after the death of the great statesman. 
Other problems he solved xa’ éuwvupiav. To this eminent critic 
have been attributed two absurd opinions, one that he denied 
the Platonic authorship of the Phaedo, the other that Socrates 
the philosopher was not the target of the Frogs but a certain 
Socrates, a poet. The origin of the former nonsensical theory 
attributed to Panaitios has been traced by Zeller, but old Fabri- 
cius had anticipated the later historian of Greek Philosophy. 
The second is emphatically rejected by Zeller who does not 
deign to confute it. ‘A mistake’, says Susemihl, ‘ but there is 
something in it’, and M. Reinach has undertaken to supply the 
needed proof. The choral passage (R. 1491 sqq.) is aimed not 
at Socrates himself but at the Socratic set. The scholiast says: 
Xdpuev Gre viv THY mpds Eratpiav SydAoi. Tavai- 
tios Erépov Swxpatovs dyoi A€yeoOa, oxnvas 
ws Eiperidys. M. Reinach reads éraipov <no confusion 
more common> and scouts Wilamowitz’s suggestion that there 
must have been another Socrates known to Panaitios, other- 
wise unknown to us. As for the story that Euripides and 
Socrates belonged to the same set, it would have been passing 
strange if they had not come into contact, but their views were 
diametrically opposed and M. Reinach makes a further emenda- 
tion to the scholium and reads os <otvrore> Eipuridys. 


Pp. 210-211. A. Cartault. Lucréce, De Rerum Natura IV 
1123. Apropos of M. Ernout’s edition of Lucretius IV. M. 
Cartault proposes the following rearrangement I12I, 1122, 
1124, 1123, 1125. 
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P. 212. A. Cartault. Virg. Aen. VI 586. M. Cartault rear- 
ranges thus 585, 587, 586, 588, 589. 


In the Bulletin Bibliographique Esnout’s Morphologie his- 
torique du latin with the ed. by Hans Meltzer, and Recueil de 
textes latins archaiques and his Fourth Book of Lucretius are 
reviewed by Paul Lejay, who takes up also The Year’s Work 
in Classical Studies ed. by Cyril Bailey, Loew’s Beneventan 
Script <A. J. P. XX XV 340>, Curcio’s Orazio Flacco <A. J. 
P. XXXIV 92>, Carlo Pascal’s Poeti e personaggi Catulliani 
<A. J. P. XXXVII 481>. 


Revue des Revues. 


Pp. 225-258. Maurice Jeanneret. La langue des tablettes 
d’exécration latines. The article begins with the Bibliography 
of the Defixionum Tabellae. This is followed by a general 
Introduction and a First Part dealing with the phonetics 
of the tablets—to be succeeded by other topics. A summary 
is out of the question. 


Pp. 259-262. Louis Havet. Lectulus lit de table. Lectulus 
is not only a diminutive or a synonym of lectus ‘ bed’ ; it may be 
something very different, a ‘ fauteuil ’. Both lectus and lectulus 
are also used of the couches on which the Romans reclined at 
meals. But in Plautus, Terence and Cicero lectus is the word 
used for the indoor table couch, lectulus, for a similar outdoor 
piece of furniture. Hence, in Ter. Ad. 285, for ‘ lectulos ’ read 
‘lectus <sis>’. 


Pp. 263-265. Paul Collart. Nonnos, Dionysiaques, VII 100 
sqq. For ojpa véns Oedryros variously corrected, read ojpd re 
rns Oedrnros. 


Pp. 266-267. Paul Lejay. Dissimilation of Latin prefixes 
in writing. Until towards the year 150 A. D. assimilation was 
the rule, then dissimilation made steady progress. St. Augus- 
tine wrote ‘ inmanis’ not ‘ immanis’ as is shown by his discus- 
sion of inmanibus (in manibus) contexit lumen Job 36, 32. 


Pp. 268-269. Paul Lejay. An Indicative in Indirect Dis- 
course. Cic. de signis 8. M. Lejay argues for ‘ fuerunt’ 
(RY) against ‘ fuerint’ (p), and for the abandonment of the 
dependent construction in other cases. 


In the Bulletin Bibliographique there are notices of Dean’s 
Index to Facsimiles in the Palaeographical Society Publications, 
Studi della Scuola Papirologica di Milano, Mathieu’s Aristote, 
Constitution d’Athénes,—all by Maurice Badolle ; Gaselee, The 
Greek Manuscripts in the Old Seraglio at Constantinople 
(Lebégue), Willemsen’s Lateinische Inschriften fiir den Ge- 
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brauch im Schulunterricht, Amatucci’s Storia della letteratura 
romana, Michaut’s Histoire de la comédie romaine, Andresen’s 
Halm’s Tacitus T. I, Miss Ballou’s The Manuscript Tradition 
of the Historia Augusta (Paul Lejay). 


Table. 
Revue des revues. 


HerMEs XLIX. 
Fascicle I. 


Das Prodmium der Theogonie (1-16). P. Friedlander de- 
fends the much debated proem of the Theogony, almost in its 
entirety. He maintains that Hesiod’s poetry has been judged 
by a standard that does not allow for his peculiar and erratic 
style (cf. A. J. P. XXXVIII, p. 451). F.’s principle is to 
retain a doubtful passage if it secures a better transition than 
would be obtained by eliminating it. The hymn to the Muses 
(vv. 36-115), when compared with the Homeric hymns, shows 
that H. followed a conventional form of composition, though 
somewhat more archaic. He begins in the usual style (vv. 
1-4), after which there seems to be a gap; then follow vv. 
5-21, which lead in conventional style to the abrupt reference 
to himself (vv. 22-35), and now, after this personal passage, 
he makes, awkwardly, a new beginning in his hymn to the 
Muses. All that Hesiod has written shows double and multiple 
strata, but nothing more so than the proem of the Theogony. 
The article is full of special points. 


Pandora (17-38). C. Robert throws light on the Pandora- 
myth of Hesiod by combining literary evidence with that of 
vase paintings. A red-fig. crater of the Ashmolean museum in 
Oxford pictures Epimetheus (named), with a hammer in his 
right hand, welcoming with his left Pandora (named), adorned’ 
as a bride and rising up out of the earth, etc. We have here 
a nature myth, older than Hesiod, according to which the ‘all- 
giving ’ earth-goddess, after passing the winter in the hardened, 
frozen earth, is set at liberty in spring by blows of a hammer 
(ax, in some versions). Ramifications of this myth are: the 
return of Kore, the imprisonment of Peace (Arist.), the bind- 
ing of Hera by Hephaestus, etc. Hesiod’s version, told first 
in the Theogony (570-589), and later expanded in the Erga 
(60-105), introduces an etymology of wavdépa that has exer- 
cised ancient and modern interpreters. Robert traces the 
various stages of the myth of molding mankind out of clay, 
which began with woman, originating in Hesiod’s antagonism 
to woman-kind (Theog. 598-612). The opening of the zi@os, 
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which has been regarded as a fable motif (cf. Prell. Myth. 1 ¢, 
p. 98), has been correctly connected by J. Harrison (Prolegom. 
43) with the I@otya, another parallel to the liberation of the 
earth goddess; Hesiod changes the souls (xypes) of the An- 
thesteria to the ills (xjpes) of mankind (Erga 92). This 
creation-myth was developed by Semonides, Plato (Protag. 
320 C ff.) and others. Prometheus as the creator of woman 
seems to have originated with Sophocles in his I[avdepa 4 
Xdvpoxéra, which is humorously illustrated in a vase painting. 
R. maintains the genuineness of the Hesiodean passages and 
comments on his style. 


Die Commentare des Asklepiades von Myrlea (39-46). Ada 
Adler determines the character and extent of the philological 
work of Asclepiades of Myrlea and shows that the author of 
mepi Neoropises (Athenaeus XI 488a-494b, etc.) was 
capable of writing a Pindaric commentary. 


Staatsrechtliches zum Putsch von 41r (47-69). U. Kahr- 
stedt modifies his views (Forschungen, p. 239 f.), thereby 
coming nearer to Busolt, Griech. Gesch. III 1477A. 4 ff. 
Thucydides’, in general, better account can be harmonized 
with Arist. Ath. Pol. 29 f., if we recognize that the function of 
the ovyypadgeis airoxparopes ended with the laying of their 
propositions before the éxxAyoia, which they, virtually oi wepi 
Ileicavdpov, not the prytanes (Busolt, 1. c., III, p. 1478), had 
called to meet on the Colonus. The formal conduct of the 
proceedings was left to the submissive prytanes. The words 
of Thucydides (VIII 69) 4 éxxAnoia xvpwcaca tayra, merely 
mean the ratification of the work of the ovyypa¢eis, thirty in 
number (Arist. 1. c. 29, 2), not ten (Thuc. VIII67). 2. Aris- 
totle, more exact than Thucydides in paraphrasing the yy- 
gicparta, states (1. c. 29, 2-4) that the ovyypad¢eis were authorized 
to propose, without fear of prosecution, measures for the 
awtypia of the state; hence a second ddea was necessary to 
permit propositions to alter the constitution. Further the 
failure to report on the laws of Cleisthenes, as requested by 
Cleitophon, shows that no codification of the laws of the sixth 
century B. Cc. were extant, which should make us cautious in 
accepting statements as to the reforms of Solon and Peisis- 
tratus, i. e. of the period, in which the institutions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries originated. 3. The solution of the discrep- 
ancy between Thuc. VIII, 67, 3 and Arist. |. c. 29, 5, as to 
the way in which the one hundred were to be appointed, is 
that the former was a motion not recorded officially ; because 
it was superseded by an amendment, on which Aristotle’s 
account is based as well as [Lysias] XX, 2. Cf. Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch. III 1481 A. 1ff. K. reaffirms his belief (cf. For- 
schungen 254) that Arist. 1. c. 30 and 31 are of no value. 
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Plotinische Studien (70-89). H. F. Miiller shows that 
Plotinus’ philosophy was Hellenic, not Oriental; his unio 
mystica with the One, the Source of life, etc., was Platonic in 
character, reached through stages of purification and consum- 
mated in concentrated thought; not a nebulous state of 
quietism attained by means of magic formulae, etc. That 
Plotinus was far from being a dreamer is shown by many 
evidences of his practical good sense. His discussions con- 
cerning Astroiogy occur in rov ei ra dorpa and other 
writings. P. accepted the Stoic doctrine of the ovprd@ea trav 
dAwv, and conceded the possible influence of the planets on 
the physical condition of man; but dpery adéororov. The 
article is neatly rounded off as a biographical sketch; cf. A. J. P. 
XXXVIII, p. 448. 


Zu den griechischen Schwuropfern. Téa, “Iepa réActa 
(90-101). P. Stengel contributes a Nachtrag to his “Opfer- 
brauche der Griechen”, discussing additional passages to 
show that the roma, on which an oath-taker stood were the 
testicles of the animal sacrificed. This explains Aristoph. 
Lys. 185 f., and makes it probable that immov (1. c. 192) meant 
the yuvarxeiov aidoiov, and that éxreyoiuefa (Ravennas) should be 
read. Secondly, the iepa réAea meant the orAdyxva omnia et 
integra. 


TOPTYNION OPKOS NOMIMOS (102-109). J. Brause dis- 
cusses the text of the Gortynian inscription published in J. 
Kohler and E. Ziebarth’s book “ Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn u. 
seine Beziehungen zum gemeingr. Rechte”, and adds a few 
emendations. 


Aedilis lustralis (110-119). O. Leuze argues that the title 
of aed(ilis) lustr(alis) in the Tusculan inscriptions CIL XIV 
2603 and 2628 was synonymous with aedilis quinquennalis. 
Hence Mommsen’s assumption of a sacerdotal aed. lustr. in 
Tusculum falls to the ground, and with it A. Rosenberg’s 
derivation of the Roman office of aedile from Tusculum. The 
sodales in CIL XIV 2636 were not the sacerdotes Tusculani 
a V 5036), but the sodales juvenum, who had their own 
aedile. 


Plinius’ Reisen in Bithynien und Pontus (120-136). U. 
Wilcken modifies Mommsen’s itinerary and dates of Pliny’s 
travels in Asia Minor, to the effect that Pliny did not leave 
Bithynia for Pontus until the second year of his administra- 
tion, and, instead of journeying overland, went by boat, as the 
chief towns were on or near the coast. He gives a table of 
places, based on Mommsen’s, from which the letters were 
sent, or to which they refer. 
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Zu Aristoteles Eth. Nic. III 1 (137-142). K. Uhlemann 
analyses this chapter and shows how Aristotle rectified from 
a practical standpoint the theoretical classification of certain 
acts as éxovo., although under psychical compulsion. He 
regards as an interpolation 1110a 26-34. 


Zu Antiphon (143-148). Th. Thalheim proposes a number 
of emendations: I 1. 4 yap téyy—xaraoryvat should be trans- 
posed to follow yeyévynta:, and the relative sentence ois cixés jv 
come after ddeApav.—I 6 read <xairo.> épei... 
and continue with mas mepi rovtwv . . . ovK 
eiAnge; (from §7), after which comes é& ols xrA—II, B 2, 
mapéxew py 8.—II, B 3, cis . . . mpodnAovs <arvyias> éureceiv.— 
II; y 5, tas <8’> adrav... 7Aeyxev should follow mpagw 


III, y 8, pév yap <prdevds Saipovos> pydt xrrA.—III, 8 1, 


after xpy7 something lost, viz., dudoiv or, 
possibly, 8 5, 6 pév yap ddeis <oix> av 
<TOv oxoToU>, pndevds 7d BéAos aiTo.—lV, 
B 4f., transpose §5 to follow wm’ adrov in 6, and, modify- 
ing Reiske’s emendation, read re dpgavros tis 
Te Tov vouov Kal’ dv ; moreover, (bis) 
in 6 should be B 7 (end), adroit corrupt, 
perhaps for avatporys.—IV, y 4, transpose and read éor 8 9 
pev tov tabdvros, aruxia as the emphasis rests 
on the second member.—IV, 8 5, dpaprias <dopeis> 
elvai éorw (cf. tas duaprias dépew in III, 10. 11).—IV, 8 10, 
dmoxteivas is corrupt, read 6 re yap <dAirnpios> Tov arofavovros. 


Miscellen :—Paul Wolters (149-151) explains the dxoai of 
IG IV 955 as mysterious sounds emanating from the precinct 
of Asclepius (cf. Marinus’ life of Proclus 32, p. 79); but he 
concedes plausibility to Weinreich’s suggestion in Athen. 
Mitth. XXXVII (1912), p. 53, that dxoat = aures, visibly 
represented (cf. Br. Keil in A. J. P. XXXV 487).—Fr. Leo 
(152-153) shows that the fragment of Satyrus’ Bios Eipuridou 
(fgmt. 9 Hunt) is a quotation of Hom. Od. € 463-6; which 
exemplifies the futility of the attempts to restore mere shreds.— 
A. Schulten (153-154) discusses a passage from the mythog- 
rapher Herodorus, enumerating the Iberian tribes along the 
straits of Gibraltar (F. H. G. II 34), and emends the corrupt 
ndiopodavos to read 6 ropOuds.—A. Stein (154-156) makes it 
probable that Heron of Alexandria in his Opo (a suspected, 
but genuine work) addressed the Avoviove Aaumpdrare to M. 
Aurelius Papirius Dionysius, who was prefect of Egypt 
187/188 a. D., whereby we gain a definite date for Heron 
(cf. A. J. P. XXXVIII 216).—F. Petersen (156-158) identi- 
fies in Flind. Petrie pap. II, p. 160,"a fragment of the Hypsi- 
pyle, included in no. XLIXc—C. Robert (158-160) finds 
in one of the paintings of the domus aurea a represen- 
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tation of Ciris offering Minos the lock of her father’s 
hair. He also identifies in the centre picture of the ceiling 
of the same room, where a triton, trumpet in hand, is 
drawing a wagon, the scene representing Poseidon and Am- 
phitrite in the Munich frieze. It seems, however, that the 
Renaissance draughtsmen, on account of the indistinctness of 
the ancient paintings, blended the figures; the left leg of 
Amphitrite in the painting resembles that of Poseidon in the 
frieze—F. Miinzer (160) credits F. Rithl (Rh. M. LVI (1901), 
p. 511 f.) with the first recognition of the utilization of Xen. 
Cyrop. I 2, 1 in Tacitus II 88 (cf. A. J. P. XXXVIII, 


p. 451 f.). 


GoucHER COLLEGE. 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Omittance is no quittance. Looking over the last volume 
of the Journal I have noted several things that I would add, 
or would have otherwise, besides the errata pointed out 
XXXVIII 342 and the corrigenda recorded p. 462. E. g., p. 
115, l. 3, the quotation from A. P. VII 429 has to do with a 
foolish conundrum ¢¢ = ®ei dis = eadis to which there is an 
English parallel in BB = Beebe. More apposite would be 
VII 128 which deals with Heraclitean tenebricosity (‘ob- 
scurity’ is not the right word, A. J. P. XXIII 346): ody ipiv 
érévouv, tois eu’ émorapévors.—P. 217, 1. 8 from bottom, I 
prefer éxxépe xépy xopévnv. Comp. Pind. O. 4, 19 with the 
commentators. Also Nonnus, Dionys. 3, 119 and Archil. 18: 
metpain ToAAas Bocxovea Kopwvas | eivwv Séxtpia Tlacr- 
giAn, a distich meant for a lady of Mrs. Warren’s profession. 
The fig figure is familiar to every student of Aristophanes 
(Peace 1348): rot pév péya xai trys 8 45d 7d cixov, and 
did not escape the prehensile nose of Browning who has 
expanded it outrageously in The Ring and the Book, Pom- 
pilia 821. 


To go somewhat farther back in the same volume, the 
fanciful etymology of Lais (p. 71) was based, as I should 


have stated, on the Hebrew so2d = Aéawa (Léonie) and was 
possibly suggested by the make-up of St. Paul’s congregation 
at Corinth, in which wopveia was an abhorred feature. Benfey 
thought of Adw, Ajo. In the old days a ‘fancy girl’ would 
have been ‘a fair equivalent,—but, after all, the old etymology 
from Aads is better. Conceived as the feminine of Laios, 
which is being interpreted according to Wilamowitz (A. J. P. 
XXVI 241) Publius, Lais would be Publia, and Publia would 
sort very well with the familiar line: Nemo ire quemquam 
publica prohibet via. Lais by the way appears more than once 
among the imaginary sweethearts of Paulus—a liberty against 
which every right-feeling scholar must protest. The great 
names, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as Ewald emphasized long 
ago, do not reappear in Jewish history until the period of 
decline, and in like manner Lais and Phryne ought to have 
been sacrosanct in their line. Paulus’ son-in-law, Agathias, 
seems to have had a better sense of propriety in dealing with 
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these improprieties and Lais appears in one of his émcripBua, 
a region in which I have been sojourning of late. It is a 
dangerous resort and some mischievous ghost has tempted me 


to play the part of a resurrectionist : 


“Eprwyp els radov tSpaxov dudt 
Aatéos dpxains, ds xdpayua 


Sdxpu émoneicas, ‘ 
“olxripw aé y’”, * 


‘Xalpos, éx yap adxouns 
“hv wapos 


“vales, dyAatnv év xBovi 


As I was going to Ephyra, hard by the pathway I spied it 
Tombstone of Lais of old. This was the name that it bore. 

Made a libation of tears, ‘ Hail, lady, though only from hearsay, 
Yet I am woe for thee, thee whom I never have seen. 

Ah! What pangs thou gavest the hearts of the springalds, but Lethe 
Now is thy dwelling-place, down is thy brilliance in dust.’ 


Or thus: 


One fine day 
On my way 
To Ephyra, 
There I saw 
By the road 
That I trod 
Lais’ tomb, 
Her of whom 
Ancient lore 
Witness bore. 
So on head- 
Stone I read. 
Tears I shed 
For the dead. 
Hail, I cried, 


Women’s pride, 


Ne’er did I 
Thee espy, 
ey by ear 

eld thee dear. 
Still for thee 
Woe is me, 
Thee, whose charm 
Did such harm, 
Reft of joy 
Many a boy. 
Now dost dwell 
In Lethe’s cell 
Neath earth’s crust; 
Naught but dust 
Is the glory 
Of thy story. 


I am as ready to hiss my staccato version—and the other 
too for the matter of that—as Charles Lamb was to hiss Mr. 
H., but the thing will serve to illustrate the difficulty of trans- 
lating Greek into English so as to avoid padding. There are 
a number of intercalations in the verses, and yet the staccato 
rendering has not many more syllables than the 87 of the 
original. The Ephyra of the Greek I have retained. It is 
fashionable to substitute at will the more familiar equivalents, 
in this case Corinth (A. J. P. XXXVII 234), but the colour 
is lost and sometimes more than colour as I have remarked in 
my criticism of Cory’s Heraclitus (A. J. P. XXXIII 112). 
“Halicarnassian’ and ‘Carian’ are not the same by any 
manner of means. 
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W. P. M.: Préréforme et Humanisme a Paris pendant les 
premiéres guerres d’ Italie (1494-1517). Par A. RENAUDET. 
Paris, Champion, 1916. Pp. 739. This important volume 
gives a detailed account of the religious and intellectual life at 
Paris during the quarter-century just preceding the Reforma- 
tion. It sets forth, in annalistic order, the various attempts 
at reform within the Church itself, and it gives an excellent 
history of the spread of the New Learning in France. The 
great names of the period are Erasmus and Lefévre d’ 
Etaples, and the work of these two scholars is studied with 
especial care. But due attention is given also to Olivier 
Maillard and Jean Standonck and Robert Gaguin, to Fausto 
Andrelini and Josse Bade, to Girolamo Aleandro and Guil- 
laume Budé, and to a great many other teachers and preachers 
of those days. Indeed, the book connects the humanistic 
movement in France with all the similar movements which 
were then going on in Italy, in England, in the Netherlands, 
andin Germany. It may be heartily commended to all students 
of the Renaissance. 


R. V. D. M.: Our Bureau of American Ethnology under its 
competent chief W. H. Holmes—to whom a memorial volume 
has just been dedicated—has just issued two more annual 
reports and a bulletin. The 29th annual report (1907-8) 
contains a paper by J. P. Harrincton on The Ethno-geography 
of the Tewa Indians (pp. 27-636+21 plates+30 maps, un- 
paged). Sixty-four pages are devoted to the cosmography, 
meteorology, periods of time, and geographical terms of the 
Tewa Indians of the upper Rio Grande Valley in New Mexico. 
The rest of the paper is a treatment of Place-Names. The 
author’s most important conclusion is that the Tewa have lived 
in the Rio Grande for a long time because so large a proportion 
of the place names are etymologically obscure. He also finds 
many geographical terms which are very precise in their de- 
scription. Bulletin 55 (pp. XII+124) is a paper by W. W. 
Rossins, J. P. HarrincTon, and BARBARA FREIRE-MARRECO 
entitled Ethno-botany of the Tewa Indians. There are two 
papers in the 30th annual report (1908-9). The first (pp. 31- 
102) is by Matitpa C. STEVENSON on the Ethno-botany of the 
Zuni Indians, and the second (pp. 103-386) by W. E. RotH 
on An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-lore of the Guiana 
Indians. Mr. Rots has already done valuable work in ethnog- 
raphy as Chief Protector of Aboriginals in Queensland and as 
Royal Commissioner in Western Australia. The present paper 
is one of the by-products of seven years of work, in spare time, 
on the ethnography of the natives of the Pomeroon River in 
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British Guiana. One hundred and twenty-one myths and 
folk-tales are given to illustrate the beliefs of the Guiana 
Indians in regard to cults, creation, dreams, spirits, etc. 
There is no evidence that the Guiana Indians believed in a 
Supreme Being. 


K. F. S.: Lucreti De Rerum Natura libri sex, recognovit 
GvILELMvs Avevstvs MERRILL. Berkleiae, E Typographeo Vni- 
versitatis, MDCCCCXVII. Pp. [4], 258. This edition of Lu- 
cretius was prepared by Professor MERRILL in commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the University of California. The 
poem is divided into the proper rhetorical sections, sub-sections, 
etc. by a series of typographical devices which are explained 
and described in a brief introductory “Lectori monitum.” 
Some of the more important sections are even indicated by 
special headings, such as Colores non esse (II, 755), Plures 
imagines cur fiant (IV, 327), etc. Otherwise this edition con- 
tains very little except the bare text. There are no prolego- 
mena and, as is usually the case with all editions of Lucretius, 
there is no index of any sort. The apparatus criticus itself is 
largely confined to a record of variations from the vulgate. 
Many of these variations are incorporated in the text, and, so 
far as I can judge from a hasty examination, a good share of 
them are the editor’s own conjectures to which he has already 
called attention in the third volume of Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. 
Philol. now in progress. The number of these conjectures is so 
large that I should be inclined to view them with suspicion if 
their author were anyone else but Professor MERRILL. As it is, 
however, he is a sober and conservative critic and his well- 
deserved fame as a Lucretian scholar is such that one may well 
hesitate to differ with him. This is an unusually handsome 
text of a great Latin poet, it is beautifully printed, it is carefully 
edited by a scholar who is an authority. Professor MERRILL is 
to be congratulated upon this valuable contribution to classical 
scholarship. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-155 W. 25th 
St., New York, for material furnished. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


Aristophanes. The Archarnians; as played by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Dramatic Society; with tr. into English verse by Rob. Yelverton 
Tyrrell. New York, Oxford University Press, 1917. 83 pp., 8°, 40 ¢. 
net. 

Armstrong (Mary Emma). The Significance of Certain Colors in 
Roman Ritual. Menasha, Wis., G. Banta Pub. 6+ 52 pp., 8°, pap., $1 
net. 

Brewster (Ethel Hampson). Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of 
the Early Empire. Menasha, Wis.,G. Banta Pub., 1917. 14+ 101 pp., 
8°, pap., $1 net. 

Chislett (W. Jr.) The Classical Influence in English Literature in 
the roth Century; and other essays andnotes. Boston, Stratford & Co. 
15 +150 pp., 12°, $1.50 net. 

Cicero. Ciceronis Orationes pro Milone Caesarianae Philippicae 
recognovit A. C. Clark. Ed. altera. Cr. 8°, 3s., interleaved, 7s., swd. 
2s. 6d., on India paper w. Orationes Rosc. Am., Imper. Pomp., Clu. 
Cat., Mur., Cael., recognovit A. C. Clark, 18s. 6d. (Oxford Classica 
Texts.) London, Milford, 1918. 

Dante Alighieri. The Divine Comedy; the Italian text with a tr. 
in English blank verse by Courtney Langdon; and a commentary. 
V. I, Inferno. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. 397 pp., 8°, $2.50 
net. 

Dio Cocceianus (Cassius). Dio’s Roman History; with an English 
tr. by Earnest Cary; on the basis of the version by Herb. Baldwin 
Foster, ingv. V.6. New York, Putnam, 1917. 401 pp., 16°. (Loeb 
Classical Lib.) $1.50 net. 

Ferrero (Guglielmo) and Barbagallo (Corrado)... A Short History 
of Rome. V.1. The Monarchy and the Republic; from the founda- 
tion of the city to the death of Julius Caesar. 754 8B. c.-44 B.C. New 
York, Putnam. 7+ 510 pp., 12°, $1.90 net. 

Gardner (P.) A History of Ancient Coinage, 700-399 B. c. 11 pl., 
480 pp., 8°. 18s. net. $7.20. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 

Kimball (Fiske) and Edgell (G. Harold). A History of Architec- 
ture. New York, Harper, 1918. 19+ 621 pp., il, figs., plans, 8°. 
(Harper’s Fine Arts Ser.) $3.50. 

Lane (Timothy O’Neill). Larger English-Irish Dictionary, New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls. 174 pp., 8°, $7.50 net. 

Lutz (H. F.) Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa. 57 pl., Demy 
4°, 56 PP. 21s. net. (Yale Oriental Ser.: Babylonian Texts.) London, 
Milford, 1918. 

McLemore (Ja. Sugars). The Tradition of the Latin Accent. 
Charlottesville, Va., Univ. of Va., 1917. 96-pp., 4°, pap., 75 ¢. 

Macdonnell (Arth. Anthony). A Vedic reader for students; con- 
taining thirty hymns of the Rig Veda in the original Samhita and 
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Pada texts, with transliteration, translation, explanatory notes, introd. 
and vocabulary, New York, Oxford Univ., 1917. 31+ 263 pp., 12°, 
$3.40 net. 

Macmillan Co., Editorial Dept. Notes for the Guidance of Authors; 
on the preparation of manuscripts, on the reading of proofs, and on 
dealing with publishers. New York, Macmillan, 1900-1918. 11+ 64 
pp., 12°, pap., 50 c. net. 

Murray (Sir Ja. A. H.) and others. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles; founded mai oy on the materials collected by 
the Philological Society (Oct. pt. of Stillation-Stratum. New 
York, Oxford Univ. 961-1088 pp., f., Sg $2 

Merrill (W. A.) Parallels and Colacidences i in Lucretius and Virgil. 
Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. 135-247 pp., 8°. (Pubs. in Classical 
Philology, V. 3, No. 3.) Pap., $1.25. 

—— Parallelisms and Coincidences in Lucretiusand Ennius. Berke- 
ley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. 249-264 pp., 8°. (Pubs. in Classical Philology, 
V.3 No. 4.) Pap., 20 

Plutarch. Select Essays. Vol.II. From “The Moralia” transl. w 
introd., notes, and appendices, by A. O. Prickard. 8°, 336 pp., 3s. 6d. 
net. (Oxford translations.) New York, Milford, 1918. 

~— Plutarch’s Lives: with an English tr. by Bernadotte Perrin. In 
Irv. V.5. Agesilaus and Pompey, Pelopidas and Marcellus. New 
York, Putnam, 1917. 9+ 543 pp., 16°. (Loeb Classical Lib.) $1.50 
net. 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus). Seneca’s Morals; by way of abstract to 
which is added a discourse under the title of an afterthought by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange. Centennial ed. New York, Harper, 1917. 373pp., 
facsms., 8°, $10. (750 copies.) 

Tarbell (Fk. Bigelow). Three Etruscan painted sarcophagi. 
Chicago, Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., 1917. 63-71 pp., il. pls., 8°. (An- 
thropological Ser., V. 6, No. 4.) Pap., 50 c. 

Valloy (C. Amzi). Studies on the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. 
Iowa City, Ia., Univ. of Ja., 1917. 357 pp., front., 8°. (Humanistic 
Studies, V. I, No. 5.) Pap., 50. 

Venkatarama (Ayyar, C. P.) Town-planning in ancient Dekkan; 
with an introd. by Patrick Geddes. New York,G.E.Stechert. (n. d.) 
21 + 199 pp., il. pls., 12°, $1.50 net. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language; 
based on the International Dictionary of 1890 and 1900; now com- 
pletely revised in all departments, including also a dictionary of geog- 
raphy and biography; being the latest authentic quarto edition of the 
Merriam series. Springfield, Mass. G. & C. Merriam Co., 1918. 
92 + 2620 pp., il. pls. (part col., part double), $14. 


pire ITALIAN, SPANISH. 


Festa (Nicola). ~_— a Colono: saggio di studi sofoclei. Firenze, 
tip. E. Ariani, 1917. 49 pp. (Estr. Atene e Roma.) 

Frati (Carlo). Le traduzioni aristoteliche di G. Argiropulo e un’an- 
tica legatura medicea. Firenze, L. S. Olschki (tip. Giuntina), 1917. 
8°, 27 pp. (Estr. La Bibliofilia.) 

Gsell (Stéphane). Histoire ancienne de l’Afrique du Nord. Tome 
II. L’Etat carthaginois. Tome III. Histoire militaire de Carthage. 
2 vols. in-8, Hachette. Chaque volume 12 fr. 

Horatius Flaccus (Q.) Opera omnia, scholarum in usum ad opti- 
marum editionum fidem castigavit, recensuit CG, Fumagalli. Editio 
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sexta. Romae-Neapoli-Mediolani, Albrighi, Segati et Soc., 1918. 16°, 
XXVIII, 232 pp., 1.50 L. (Scriptorum Romanorum bibliotheca.) 

Larousse. Dictionnaire illustré de la langue francaise. Ouvrage 
extrait du “ Larousse élémentaire illustré” publié sous la direction de 
Claude et Paul Augé. Larousse. In-16°, 5.40 fr. 

Oncken (Guillermo). Historia Universal escrita parcialmente por 

rofesores especialistas; nueva edicion revisada y puesta al dia. 

omo II. Historia de Babilonia y Asiria por el Dr. Federico Hommel, 
un vol. en 4° de 542 paginas, con fotograbados, encuadernado en tela. 
7 Ptas. Tomo III Historia de la India antigua, por el doctor S. 
Lefmann, un vol. en 4° de 446 paginas, con fotograbados, encuader- 
nado en tela. 7 Ptas. 

Pais (Ettore). Dalle guerre puniche a Cesare Augusto: indagini 
storiche, epigrafiche, giuridiche. Roma, A. Nardecchia, 1918. 8°, 2 
voll. (xij, 762 pp.), con undici tavole, 30 L. 

Platone, L’Assioco: dialogo subditivo, con note del dott. Giulio An- 
tonibon. Torino, G. B. Paravia e C., 1917. 16°, xv, 83 pp., i.80 L. 
(Biblioteca scolastica di scrittori greci, No. 31.) 

Prosa e poesia greca: letture pei ginnasi e pei licei (a cura di) C. 
Tincani. Quarta edizione, corretta ed accresciuta. Torino, casa ed. 
E. Loescher (V. Bona), 1917. 8°, xiiij, 416 pp., 3.50 L. 

Ramorino (Felice). Sintassi della lingua latina, con esercizi e temi, 
ad uso della quarta e quinta classe ginnasiale. Napoli, F. Perrella 
roe di Castello, Soc. Leonardo da Vinci), 1917. 8°, xiij, 350 pp., 
3.50 L. 

Reinach (Salomon). Catalogue illustré du Musée des antiquités 
nationales au chateau de Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Tome I. In-8, 296 


pp., avec 1 pl. et 286 grav. E. Leroux. g fr. 

Vincent (Carlo). Moliere imitatore di Plautoe di Terenzio. Roma, 
tip. dell’ Autore, 1917. 16°, 118 pp. 

Vives y Escudero (Antonio). Estudio de arqueologia cartaginesa. 
La Necropoli de Ibiza; un vol. en 4° mayor de 189 pags., con foto- 
grabados. 20 Ptas. 


SWISS AND GERMAN. 


Bibliothekskataloge. Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutsch- 
lands und der Schweiz. Hrsg. von der Koeniglich Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Muenchen. Bd. 1: Die Bistuemer Kon- 
stanz & Chur. Bearb. von Paul Lehmann. Mit 1 Karte. xx+ 599 S. 
gr. 8°. Muenchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchh., 1918. 36 m. 

Hauser (Carl). Grammatik der griechischen Inschriften Lykiens. 
Diss. Phil. I. Univ. Zuerich. iv+160S. 8°. Basel, E. Birkhaeuser, 
1916. 

Liechtenhan (Eduard). Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu Marcellus 
Empiricus. Diss. Phil. Basel. viii+119 S. 8°. Basel, Werner- 
Riehm, 1917. 

Oesch (Jacob). Die Vergleiche bei Dio Chrysostomus. Diss. Phil. 
I. —_ Zuerich. iv, 103 S. 8°. Aarau, H. R. Sauerlaender & Co., 
Ig! 

Olivier (Frank). Les Epodes d’Horace. iv+ 163 pp., 8°. Lau- 
sanne, Paris, Payot & Cie., 1917. 5 fr. 

Wackernagel (Jacob). Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer. 
iv+264S. 8°. Goettingen, Vandenhoeck & —— 1916. 8.60 m. 
(Forschungen zur griechischen und lateinischen Grammatik, hrsg. von 
Paul Kretschmer und Wilhelm Kroll, Heft 4.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Albright (W. F.) Notes on Egypto-Semitic Etymology. Reprinted 
from The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, January, 1918. 

Athenaeum. Studii periodici di letteratura e storia. Direttore 
Carlo Pascal. Anno V, fasc. IV, ottobre 1917. Pavia, Athenaeum. 

Beardslee (John Walter, Jr.) The Use of ®YTZIZ in Fifth-century 
Greek Literature. Chicago dissertation. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1918. 

Biblical Archaeology, The Society of. Proceedings. Vol. XL. 
Part 1. London, The Offices of the Society, 1918. 

Gaidoz (H.) Deux Erudits Gallois: John Rhys et Llywarch Rey- 
nolds. (Extraits de la Revue Internationale de l’Enseignement 1916.) 
Paris, Société de ’Enseignement Supérieur, 1917. 

Hyde (Walter Woodburn). The Two-hundreth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Winckelmann. Chicago, London, The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1918. (Reprinted from the Monist.) 

Jewish Quarterly Review. The New Series. Vol. VIII. No. 4, 
April, 1918. Philadelphia, Pa. Published quarterly by the Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1918. 

Inter-América. Vol. I, Nos. 5, 6 Vol. II, No. 1. New York, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1918. 

Journal of Philology (The). Vol. XXXIV, No. 68. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd.; Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, Deighton, Bell & 
Co., Litd., 1918. 4s. 6d. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 37, Part 4, Decem- 
ber, 1917. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press. 

Merrill (Elmer Truesdell). Some Remarks on Cases of Treason in 
the Roman Commonwealth. Reprinted from Classical Philology, Vol. 
XIII, No. 1, January, 1918. 

— Tertullian on Pliny’s Persecution of Christians, Reprinted from 
The American Journal of Theology, Vol. XXII, No. 1, January, 1918. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca penton Batava. Nova Series. Vol. 
XLV, Pars 4. Vol. XLVI, Pars I. Lugduni-Batavorum, E, J. Brill, 

Oxford English Dictionary. A New English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles. Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray, Henry Brad- 
ley, etc. Vol. IX. Si-St. Stillation-Stratum. Oxford, At the Clar- 
endon Press, 1917. $2. 

Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias. Universidad de la 
Habana. Vol. XXV. Num. 3. Noviembre y Diciembre de 1917. 

Slaughter (Gertrude). Two Children in Old Paris. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1918. $1.50. 

Smith (K. F.) Recollections of an Old Johns Hopkins Student. 
(Reprinted from The Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine, Vol. VI, No. 
3, March, 1918.) 

Stonecipher (Alvin H. M.) Graeco-Persian Names. New York 
{cte.], American Book Company, [1918]. (The Vanderbilt Oriental 

eries. Vol. IX.) 
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Van Hamel (A. G.) Zeventiende-eeuwsche opvattingen en theo- 
rieér over litteratuurin Nederland. ’s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff 
1918. 4.20 Gld. 

White (Edward Lucas). The Unwilling Vestal. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, [1918]. $1 50. 

Whitford (Robert C.) Madame de Staél’s Literary Reputation in 
England. University of Illinois, 1918. (Univ. of Illinois Studies in 
Lang. and Literature. Vol. IV, No. 1.) 
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